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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JULIA ANNE KING 
By Apa A. Norton 


(Associate Professor of Mathematics, Michigan State Normal College) 
YPSILANTI 


N PIONEER days Mr. and Mrs. Hiram King came from 

Vermont into the Territory of Michigan, and settled near 

Milan, Monroe County. Here Julia Anne King was born, 
“undoubtedly the greatest woman educator which Michigan 
has ever possessed, doubtless among the half dozen. greatest 
educators in Michigan,—either men or women—and the half 
dozen greatest women educators in the United States.” 

She was of Puritan stock, possessing all the strong charac- 
teristics implied by the name, Ever a loyal daughter of the 
State she wielded a powerful influence in molding future citi- 
zens of Michigan. She taught that “He who serves the public 
wisely and well serves himself best,”—“That each of you in 
your field of effort must find for yourself the greatest social 
need of the hour. To meet that need will be your greatest task, 
its accomplishment your greatest achievement.” 

Her life closed in Ypsilanti May 5, 1919; but not the 
influence and great personality which will continue to live 
in and through the lives of others. 

She learned her first lessons in a log school house near 
Milan. After her father’s death she entered and completed the 
Adrian high school course. Belief in thorough preparation for 
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teachers led her to the Michigan State Normal at Ypsilanti 
where she was graduated in 1858. This did not mean cessa- 
tion from study for her. Every available moment during the 
school year or the vacation she gave to acquiring a knowledge 
of modern languages, history and literature. 

In a mixed school in St. Clair, she began her life work of 
teaching. Here the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion sought her aid in organizing a graded system including a 
high school department under her supervision. The next year 
she did post graduate work at the Normal and taught one or 
two classes. 

The schools of Lansing next profited by her strong leader- 
ship. As Principal, the management of the city system fell 
to her. She bent every energy to exert such a strong moral 
influence over the student body as would develop qualities 
necessary for the best characters. 

In Kalamazoo College, as Principal of the Ladies Depart- 
ment, opportunity was seized to exert an influence both 
broadening and helpful. After three years of successful labors 
in this field, she accepted the position of teacher of modern 
languages, history and literature in Flint. Many men and 
women who have occupied important positions in the State 
pay tribute to her power to awaken in them high ideals and 
to stimulate them to serve, After nine years spent in Flint, 
she became Principal at Charlotte, and the following year, 
1876, was elected Superintendent—the first woman of the State 
to serve in this capacity. Her efforts here met with marked 
success, proving her ability both as a teacher and as executive 
officer. 

In 1881 the State Board of Education asked her acceptance 
of the position of Preceptress and Head of the Department of 
History at the Michigan State Normal, the highest honor 
which they had to confer. 

Normal graduates pay homage to her from the east to the 
far west. Her methods of teaching history have been found 
worthy of imitation, never stereotyped, never growing old, but 
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always partaking of the best elements of modern teaching. 
She came to be recognized as a woman of culture, of broad- 
mindedness, of possessing that rare faculty of drawing out 
and developing in those she taught the deepest and the best. 

Wherever she worked, in Council, Faculty, or Club, her 
ability was shown and her advice sought in deliberations 
affecting the growth of the Institution or the best interest of 
the city or the State. The Friday “Conversations” at the 
Normal are a tradition. Intimate relationships were here 
established, and this hour lingers in the memory of many 
a girl to whom she endeared herself. At this time she planted 
in many a heart the seeds for upholding the banner of Truth. 
Here she made the impress which helped them to stand firm 
and faithful on questions of right and duty. In this quiet 
hour vital matters of life and important details of social ° 
usage were discussed and the highest type of womanhood 
revealed. 

“She undoubtedly,” said the President of a western Uni- 
versity, “lived a life of great usefulness which has a larger 
fruition in the lives and character of her pupils than is granted 
to most teachers.” Possibly the highest tribute paid her and 
the one most often uttered is “she taught me how to think.” 
Is there any finer or nobler office for the educator? May not 
the womanhood of Michigan rejoice that their exponent was 
a woman with power to think logically, to live a broad and 
spiritual life with a far reaching and uplifting influence. 

Truly she ministered to all in the highest sense and left 
Michigan a rich heritage by setting up lofty standards, by 
exercising a wide vision in molding into rounded completeness 
the lives of thousands of young men and women who through 
her instrumentality found themselves mentally and now honor 
her memory. 








a. 





PLACE NAMES OF BERRIEN COUNTY 
By Gerorce R. Fox 
(Director, The Edward K. Warren Foundation of Three Oaks) 


ERRIEN is the southwesternmost of all Michigan 
B counties. Its area is 569 square miles; its population in 
1920 was 62,653. 

Originally this county contained 87 lakes and _lakelets. 
Under modern drainage many of these have disappeared but 
over half still remain, Many of these are of good size and all 
have names. 

At present there are in the political make-up of the county, 


21 townships. Three cities, St. Joseph, Benton Harbor and 


Niles lie within its boundaries; also ten incorporated villages. 

The area now embraced in Berrien County shared with that 
of Wayne County and with Mackinac Island the honor of 
being a favorite permanent home of the aborigines; yet almost 
no vestige of his long occupation remains in the names now 
applied to places, although he had designations most appro- 
priate and fitting for all of them. Three townships, Chicka- 
ming, Weesaw and Oronoko bear names that are of Indian 
origin; in addition two streams and three lakes (two of which 
have disappeared) also give evidence that a native people once 
made their homes here. 

Here too the French established themselves early in their 
occupation of the Northwest; but of their life in and control 
of this section there remains but little evidence in the names 
now in use. St. Joseph, Grand Marais, and probably Galien 
were given by the French; but Eau Claire and Bertrand, while 
of that tongue were not in use in the time of French control. 

In the list of names that follows authority for each state- 
ment, if printed, will be found in a footnote. If stated on the 
recollections of the older settlers, the name of the informant 
will be found in brackets after each description. Other major 


CRIES SPIE REA TONERS 
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facts will be included, as the dates of surveys; these are found 
in surveyors’ platbooks made by Thomas Love, preserved in 
the Chamberlain Memorial Museum; the first settler in each 
township and the elevation of the principal cities and villages 
above sea level also will be given. This last information was 
supplied by J. Tuthill, Chief Engineer of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad for stations on that line, and by Geo. H. Webb, 
Chief Engineer of the Michigan Central Line, for those on the 
latter road. 

Except for a very few general names, each title will be 
found described under the township in which it lies. 

MICHIGAN.’ Takes its name from Lake Michigan, which 
with various spellings was given its designation by the French 
from Indian words meaning “Great Lake.” 

BERRIEN County. Named on October 29, 1829, by the 
Michigan Legislative Council for John M. Berrien, Secretary 
of War under President Andrew Jackson, and later a senator 
from Georgia. 

ST. JOSEPH River.’ First known to the French as the 
River of the Miamis, a designation applied by LaSalle who 
found the tribe of that name occupying the territory adjacent 
to this stream. The name was changed to St. Joseph, the 
patron saint of New France, for whom the Mission of St. 
Joseph, at what is now Niles, was named. Name given at or 
about the time of the establishment of this post in 1689. 

This river was called by the Potawotamis, “Sawk-wawk-sil- 
buck,” or “Sauwk-wauwk-sil-buc,” which means the “mystery.” 
This was also the name given the mushroom, in the sense that 
the latter apparently springs up overnight from nowhere, 
“mysteriously.” The name as applied to the river was 
bestowed only on the lower portion, that within Berrien 
County where the stream has comparatively little valley. Here, 

1“History and Meaning of County Names of Michigan,” by William L. Jenks. 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. 38, p. 5 

“History and Meaning of County Names of Michigan,” by William L. Jenks, 


Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. 88, p. 455. 
3Tbid, p. 456. 
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at times, the river would rise quickly without there having 
been any rains in this part of the country; again when it was 
raining hard all along the lower river the stream would drop, 
due to rain or lack of rain at the head waters of the St. 
Joseph. Hence in this manner it was mysterious to the 
Indians along the lower reaches. (A. F. Knotts, Gary, Ind., 
who obtained the information from Michael Williams, a full- 
blooded Potawotami, secretary of the Pokagon Band of Pota- 
wotami Indians, residing at Dowagiac.) 

PAW PAW River.* Name first appears on a map of the 
United States by H. 8S, Tanner, dated 1829. It probably takes 
its name from the wild fruit of that name which is found all 
through the region adjacent to the river.” “Paw Paw” is from 
a Carib dialect of the American Indian languages. Oviedo, 
1535, gives papaya as the native name in Hispaniola; Breton, 
Dictionnaire Caraibe, 1665, has ababai, “papaye-tree”; Gilij, 
1782, says that some form of papaia was the name among all 
the peoples of the Oronoco, and that in Ottomac (Venezuela 
Carib) it was pappai. From America the name was taken 
with the plant in the 16th century to the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, where papaya now occurs in Malay. But the imme- 
diate source of the English forms, papa, papaw, pawpaw, etc. 
does not appear. John Smith, 1623, writing of the Bermudas, 
says they have among other things, “fine pine-apples, plantans, 
and pawawes.” . 

GALIEN River. First shown on a.map of 1725, in manu- 
script, of the Great Lakes Region made by Chaussegros de 
Lery, who was chief engineer from 1710 to 1749. It here is 
given the name R. Galines. On N. Bellin’s map of 1744 it is 
set down as R. Galline. (W. L. Jenks). On the original plats 
of the county the spelling is Gallain River. (Platbook pre- 
pared by Thos. Love), Also so spelled on a county map pre- 
pared by Jehiel Enos, ameed surveyor, in 1829 (Walter E. 
Banyon). 


4Information furnished by Mr. Phillips, Chief of the Division of Maps, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

‘On the authority of Mr. J. N. B. —-. ethnologist on the staff of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
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Pottawatomie Lake once 
occupied the low-lands 
shown in this view. Where 
now farmers cut hay, 
boats once sailed. It was 
named for the Pottawat- 
omie Indians who were 
living about it when the 
white men came. 














Pokagon’s Creek has its 
head in this spring in the 
little valley two miles 
west of Bertrand where 
Chief Pokagon had _ his 
village, with its church 
and school in the early 
years of the nineteenth 
century. It was doubt- 
less this spring, large 
and furnishing excellent 
yater, tnat induced the 
location of the Indian 
village at this point. 




















Pa-Wa-Ting, “ford, or 
rippling water,” was the 
‘ause of the lecation of 
the city of Niles at this 
point. The Indians for 
generations had their set- 
tlements here; also the 
French, to reach the In- 
dians located at the same 
point; and the first com- 
ers settled here. The 
ford ran from the bushes 
at the left diagonally 
across the river. (St. 
Joseph.) 
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No direct derivation of the word or its meaning has been 
found but it seems probable that the modern spelling is an 
English form and shortening of the French Galines, or Galline. 
And as the French translated into their language a large 
number of the Indian names for streams and lakes, which 
later were changed into English, this may be the French for 
“partridge,” as the region about the stream was noted during 
Indian days for the great number of these birds found there 
(according to Potawotami tradition, as told to A. F. Knotts 
by Michael Williams). 


NEW BUFFALO TOWNSHIP 

NEW BUFFALO (village). Elevation at Michigan Central 
station 596.1 feet; at the Pere Marquette depot, 658 feet.° Laid 
out in 1835 by the first settler, Wessel Whittaker. Incor- 
porated 1836.7. Whittaker and others associated with him in: 
developing the village were from Buffalo, New York. The name 
was an expression of their expectations of making the mouth of 
the Galien River (where the town was laid out) the Buffalo of 
Michigan. Name first applied in 1834. 

NEW BUFFALO (township). Named from village. Sur- 
veyed in October 1829. Erected March 23, 1836.° 

POTAWOTAMIE Lake. The name of the mouth of the 
Galien River; formerly a body of water three miles long and 
a mile wide, now filled in, and in parts under cultivation. 
The name first appears in the Atlas of Berrien County, pub- 
lished 1873, by C. O. Titus, Philadelphia. 

Name given for the Potawotami Indians who had a village 
on the lake in the early 18th century. Potawotamie means 
“People of the place of fire.’® According to Potawotami 
tradition (Michael Williams to A. F. Knotts) the name means 
“We go to make a fire,” or “We build a fire.” This tribe was 
originally part of another, the Sauk (?), and, determining to 





SBerrien County Directory and History, by Ed. B. Cowles, (published in 1871 by 
the Record Steam Printing House, Buchanan), p. 142. 

7Michigan Manual, 1919, p. 274. 

8History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, (published in 1880 by D. W. Ensign 
and Co., Philadelphia), p. 273. 

® Handbook of American Indians, Part 2, p. 289 (Bulletin 80, Bureau of American 
Ethnology). 
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withdraw, the disaffected portion arose early one morning and 
attempted to steal away. Being seen by others of the tribe 
and being questioned, they made the excuse that they were 
going to start a fire. Hence the name. 

SQUAW CREEK, in southeastern part of township. Named 
for an Indian woman who lived on the creek. 

BLOODY RUN (ereek), in southeastern part. Named for 
the color of the water (Henry Crosby). 


THREE OAKS TOWNSHIP 


THREE OAKS village. Elevation 675.1 feet. Name given 
by Henry Chamberlain who first applied it (1854) to the post- 
oftice.'° The name was suggested to Mr. Chamberlain (the 
first settler here) by the fact that three white-oak trees stood 
near the site of the postoffice, and so near together as to give 
the impression, when in full leaf, of being one tree. First 
settled in 1850; first survey made by Thos. Love and village 
laid out by Henry Chamberlain in 1858; incorporated in 1867. 

THREE OAKS township. Surveyed in October 1829. First 
settler Richard Love, in 1835.'1. The township was taken from 
the territory of New Buffalo and organized by action of the 
Board of Supervisors in 1856. Named for Three Oaks Village. 

KLUTE’S Lakes, two miles south of Three Oaks Village. 
Also known as Shedd’s Lakes and formerly as Fitch’s Lakes 
from owners (at different periods) of abutting lands. 

BLOOD RUN, one mile south of Three Oaks Village. Named 
for the red color of its waters. 

SPRING CREEK, in southeastern part of township. Named 
because it took its rise in springs. Was also the name of the 
first postoffice (on section 23—long discontinued) in what is 
now Three Oaks Township. | 

AVERY, station on Michigan Central Railroad two miles 
east of Three Oaks; also a postoffice. Both now discontinued. 








104 Twentieth Century History of Berrien ~ Nad Judge O. W. Coolidge (pub- 
lished, 1906, 7 the Lewis Pub. Co., Chicago), p. 
11Ensign’s istory of Berrien and Van Buren cone p. 835, 
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Bear Cave Falls. The 
shallow caves were prob- 
ably not used by a bear, 
as they are very small 
and have no rear cham- 
ber, but early settlers 
formed the habit of call- 
ing them by this name. 
The falls are 22 feet in 
height. 


At this site, a few 
miles up the Dowagiac 
River from Niles was 
erected, according to the 
United States Geological 
Survey, “the first mill to 
be built in Southwestern 
Michigan.” 














Carey Mission stood at 
this point, which is one 
mile west of Niles. 
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Station opened 1850. Named for Gilbert Avery who owned 
the sawmill there. 

DEER CREEK, west of Three Oaks. This stream illus- 
trates the manner in which many of the names of the county 
came to be applied. In early days the banks of this brook 
were, a favorite resort of deer. The settlers in discussing 
their movements in the vicinity referred to this creek as —_ 
stream where there are lots of deer.” 


GALIEN TOWNSHIP 


GALIEN Township, named for the Galien River. Surveyed 
in September 1829.1? Organized Feb. 29, 1844, First settlers, 
John P. Johnson (1834), Samuel Garwood (1836), and Jas. 
H. Wilson (18387). 

GALIEN Village. Elevation 687.8 feet. First known as 
Blakeslee’s, from Geo. A. Blakeslee who settled there in 1853. 
Galien postoffice was established in 1855.1* Village laid out 
in 1861 by Blakeslee and incorporated in 1879.** Named for 
the river. 

“Galien Woods,” pioneer term for the hardwood forest that 
in early days covered nearly all the townships of Galien, 
Weesaw, Three Oaks, Chickaming, New Buffalo, and Lake, and 
spread into Northern Indiana. 

NOGGLES Lake, one mile southeast of Galien on the 
boundary between sections 11 and 19. Named for an early 
owner of abutting property. 

DAVIDSON Lake, on section 21 on Indiana State Line. 
Named for owner of the land about it. 


° WEESAW TOWNSHIP 

WEESAW Township was named after a sub-chief of the 
Potawotamis who married Chief Topenebee’s daughter. He 
had a village on the St. Joseph River two miles down stream 
from Niles. Weesaw signifies, “He, the torchbearer;” a name 





ga 's tere of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 288. 
137 bi 
LMicnkigan a 1919, p. 270. 
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used in fishing at night with a spear (J. B. N. Hewitt of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C.). This 
township was surveyed in October, 1829, and organized March 
20, 1837."° Phineas Stratton was the first settler (1836). 

GLENDORA station and postoffice on the Michigan Cen- 
tral’s St. Joseph-Galien branch. Elevation 673 feet. ‘Named 
by the officials of the Vandalia R. R. Co. who built the line 
(T. C. Stearns). 

HILL’S CORNERS, a village just east of Glendora and now 
included with the latter. So called for Alpheus Hill who 
settled there in 1846.1° Hill’s Corners postoffice started in 
1854, now discontinued. 

NEW TROY village. Platted in 1837 and called Troy prob- 
ably by Jos. G. Ames. On the wall map of Cass, Van Buren 
and Berrien Counties published by Geil, Harley and Silverd, 
Philadelphia, in 1860, Troy is shown but the postoffice is 
marked Weesaw.’* When the Chicago and West Michigan 
R. R. (The Pere Marquette) was built, the station two miles 
west of Troy was known as Troy Station (now changed to 
Sawyer) and Troy took the name of New Troy. The first 
settlers were Solomon and Hiram Gould who built the “North 
Mill” on the Galien here in 1836.'% The Postoffice, known as 
Weesaw, was opened in 1860. 

KIRKTOWN, a sawmill village formerly one mile north 
and half a mile west.of New Troy. Called after Dexter Curtis, 
who owned the mill and who was nicknamed Kirk (Mrs. Jos. 
Lee). 

BOYLE’S Lake, one mile east of Hill’s Corners. Named for 
Geo. Boyle, who in 1873 owned the farm on the west side of 
the lake (T. C. Stearns). 

BLUE JAY CREEK, in the south central part of the town- 
ship. Name applied probably like “Deer Creek” (see under 
Three Oaks Township). 





15Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 355. 
16] bid, p. 357. 

17Titus’ Atlas of Berrien County, 1873. 

18Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 356. 
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CHICKAMING TOWNSHIP 


CHICKAMING township. Named by Richard Peckham, 
who came in 1842, from the Potawotami “Chickaming,” mean- 
ing “at the large body of water,” or “at the lake.” Surveyed 
in October 1829.*° Chickaming was set off from New Buffalo 
township and organized by the Board of Supervisors in 1856. 
Luman Northrup was the first settler, arriving in 1840. 

UNION PIER station and postoffice. Elevation 630 feet. 
The station was first called Townline because it was on the 
boundary between New Buffalo and Chickaming townships. 
Later it was called Union Pier after the postoffice and settle- 
ment made some years before. This took its name from the 
little village which grew up about the sawmill and pier built 
by a company consisting of C. H. Goodwin, John F. Gowdy 
and the six McCarten brothers. This union in a company 
gave the name to Union Pier. (Franklin Gowdy.) 

LAKESIDE village. Elevation 651 feet. This was first 
known as Wilkinson’s or Wilkinson city, from John W. Wil- 
kinson who built a pier and sawmill here in 1854. The first 
postoffice was established in 1858 and was known as Wilkinson. 
Richard Peckham objected to the name, desiring that ‘it be 
Chickaming. The majority of the people thought he had a 
right to give the name as he was the first settler there, so it 
was changed. This postoffice, at various times, moved up and 
down the shore for several miles, depending upon who was 
postmaster, But when the Chicago and West Michigan rail- 
road was built, the station was first called Wilkinson. The 
postoffice department frowned on that name for the office, 
because of the alleged southern sympathies of the Wilkinsons 
during the Civil War, and the name Lakeside was adopted. 
(Mary J. Gibson, W. H. Babcock and M. Franklin.) 

HARBERT station and postoffice. Elevation 651 feet. First 
known locally as Greenbush from the fact that the region was 
barren and sandy, but at this point a small swamp kept vege- 
tation green all season. (Mrs. Jos. Lee.) The name was 


19Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 235. 
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changed to Harbert by the railway officials when the station 
was established, in honor of a Chicago capitalist of that name. 
(W. H. Babcock.) 

SAWYER village, first known as Troy Station.*° Name 
changed to Sawyer in honor of Silas Sawyer who had a mill 
near the village site in 1854. 

WARREN WOODS. A tract of 300 acres, 200 of which is 
in primeval forest, on section 27, three miles north of Three 
Oaks. Named in honor of Mr, and Mrs. Edward K. Warren 
who gave the tract to be a permanent park and natural labora- 
tory. Maintained free to the public by the EDWARD K. 
WARREN FOUNDATION of Three Oaks, Michigan. 


LAKE TOWNSHIP 


LAKE township was surveyed in September, 1829, and?! 
organized as a township in 1846. The first settler was John 
Harner who arrived about 1835. 

BRIDGMAN village.?? Elevation 643 feet. It was first 
laid out as a village by the “Charlotteville Lumber Company,” 
in 1856, the name being given in honor of Charlotte Howe, 
wife of one of the proprietors. When the West Michigan Rail- 
road was built, Geo. Bridgman, also one of the proprietors, 
laid out a village half a mile east of Charlotteville, and a 
postoffice was established there, me first known as Laketon; 
but through the efforts of Wm. C. Babcock in 1872 the name 
was changed to Bridgman. Both atin are now covered by the 
same village. (W. C. Babcock.) . 

PAINTERVILLE, sawmill village on section 25, one and a 
half miles southwest of Bridgman, nome for one of the owners 
of the mill. Now gone. 

BROWN’S STATION, village on the Pere Marquette three 
miles south of Bridgman. Also called Browntown. Oliver R. 
Brown built a sawmill here in 1861, and laid out a village 





2°Coolidge’s History of Berrien County, p. 277. 
2) Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 250. 
*2Tbid, p.' 251, also on information from W. C. Babcock. 
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which he named for himself. Station removed and all traces 
of the village gone. 

PORTER Lake, one and a half miles north of Bridgman. 
Now dry. Named after a hunter and trapper who in early 
times lived on its shores. He later moved to Porter, Indiana, 
which was named after him. (W. C. Babcock.) 

SNOW, station on the St. Joseph-Galien Branch of the 
Michigan Central. Named by the Michigan Central officials 
in honor of a former member of the Michigan State Railroad 
Commission. (T. C. Stearns.) 

HESS Lake, in eastern part of the township. Name from 
the Hess farm near the lake. 

SINGER Lake, one-half mile east of Hess Lake.2* Named 
for Samuel Singer who in 1836, took up land on its eastern 
shore. 

BARODA village. Elevation 642 feet. Laid out on the © 
completion of the Vandalia Line, and incorporated in 1907. 
Name given by M. B. Houser who owned the land where the 
village was located. Mr. Houser wished the postoffice to be 
called Houser but the Post Office Department at that time 
frowned on the giving of the names of living men to its offices, 
and Mr. Houser named the office Baroda from the city in India. 
(W. C. Babcock.) The village was named from the postoffice. . 

WARREN DUNES, a public park of 300 acres in sections 
24, 25 and 26, with one and a quarter miles of lake frontage. 
Given by Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Warren for whom it is named 
and maintained free of charge to the public by the EDWARD 
K. WARREN FOUNDATION of Three Oaks. 


HICKORY Creek, one of the longest streams wholly within 
the county. Rises in Oronoko and flows through Lake, 
Lincoln and St. Joseph Townships. Appears on early maps 
and on the surveyors’ plats as Pine Creek.** It is also referred 
to by this name by Chas. F. Smith who surveyed the St. 


23Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 285. 
24Chas. F. Smith’s Report of the Survey of the St. Joseph River, in the History of 
Michigan by Jas. Lanman, published by E. French, New York, in 1839, p. 273. 
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Joseph River prior to 1839.2 It last appears as Pine Creek 
on Farmer’s Map of Michigan, 1853.2 On the county map of 
1860 it is set down as Hickory. Presumably both names were 
derived from timber standing along its course. 


LINCOLN TOWNSHIP 


LINCOLN ‘Township, surveyed in August 1829,?7 was 
organized in 1867 from Royalton township with which its early 
history is closely connected. Its first settler was Maj. Timothy 
S. Smith who took up land on the St. Joseph River on the 
North West Quarter of Section 1, where later he laid out 
Royalton village. The name was given this township in honor 
of President Lincoln. 

STEVENSVILLE, village on the Pere Marquette, Eleva- 
tion 635 feet. Station named in honor of Thomas Stevens by 
Mr. Morrison, constructor of the Chicago and West Michigan 
Railroad. . Mr. Stevens owned much land where is now Stevens- 
ville and donated the right-of-way to the railway company. 
(W. C. Babcock.) Mr. Stevens also platted and laid out the 
town which was incorporated in 1898.”° 

GLENLORD, station on Pere Marquette two miles north of 
Stevensville. Elevation 631 feet. It was named by Mr. Morri- 
son in honor of Monroe Lord, a land owner who donated the 
. lands for the railway’s right-of-way. (W. C. Babcock.) The 
Titus Atlas of Berrien County, 1878, shows the station as 
Lincoln. 


LIVERPOOL, village laid out on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan at the Grand Marais two miles west of Stevensville, by 
Maj. Timothy Smith, Rob. Richards, E. P. Deacon and Hiram 
Brown, in 1836. It was not successful. A later attempt, like- 
wise unsuccessful, was made to revive it under the name of 





gg Map of the Surveyed Part of Michigan, pub. by J. H. Colton, New 
York, 18538. 

26(Wall) Map of Cass, Van Buren and Berrien Counties, published by Geil, Harley 
and Silverd, Philadelphia, 1860. 

*"Ensign’s History of Cass and Van Buren Counties, p. 257. 

“8Coolidge’s History of Berrien County, p. 262. 
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Bloomingrove (Bloomingdale, Bloomington, on various maps).”° 
Chapin’s Map of the United States*® and Farmer’s Map of 
Michigan both show it as one of the prominent villages of the 
county. 

DERBY, a station on the St. Joseph-Galien branch of the 
Michigan Central. Named by the builders of the road, officials 
of the Vandalia Railway. (T. C, Stearns.) 

VINELAND, station on the same line and named in the 
same manner as Derby. (T. C. Stearns.) 

Grand Marais, three lakes in the western part of the county. 
Name came down from the days of French occupation. Means 
“Great Marsh.” 

ROYALTON TOWNSHIP 

ROYALTON, village laid out on the northwest quarter of 
section one in 1834,*! by Maj. Timothy Smith, and shown on 
Thos. Love’s platbook of the county. The village never grew. 
This site is now in Lincoln Township; but because it was in 
what became Royalton Township, and probably was the rea- 
son why that division was no named, it is here included. 

ROYALTON Township. Surveyed in August 1829, and in 
1835 set off from St. Joseph Township, of which it had been a 
part.°* John Pike, the first settler on what is now Royalton, 
coming in 1832, was a neighbor of Major Smith. As such he 
may have suggested the name for the village. Pike came from 
North Carolina, in which is Royal, (Beaufort County), and 
this may have caused him to offer the name to Smith with or 
without the addition of “ton.” (Walter S, Banyon.) 

YELLOW Creek, in the northern part of the township. 
Named for its color. 

BUCKHORN Creek, in the southern part of tthe township.** 
Takes its name for a tavern that stood on its banks in pioneer 


wer ee (Wall) Map of the United States, pub. 1853 by H. Thayer and Company, 
ew York. 
gy Map of the Surveyed Parts of Michigan, pub. by J. H. Colton, New 
ork, 1853. 
31Cowles’ Berrien County Directory and History, 1871, p. 299. 
salad gan History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 304. 
& id, 805. 
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days. This was known as the “Buckhorn Tavern” by reason 
of the presence over the tavern shed of a pair of buck’s horns 
placed there by the slayer of the bucks, Wm. H. Tyron. 

HOLLYWOOD, name of a crossroads point in the western 
part of the township. 

SCOTDALE, station on the Buchanan Branch of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad. 

ROYALTON, station on the same line two miles south of 
Scotdale. Named for the township. 


ST. JOSEPH TOWNSHIP 
' §T. JOSEPH Township, surveyed in August 1829, was by 
an act of the Legislative Council of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, under date of June 9, 1832, made a township, embracing 
at that time all the territory now included in the four north 


_ tiers of townships.** First white visitors were LaSalle and 


his party who built a small fort at the mouth of the St. Joseph 
in 1679. Burnett, a white trader, established a post about a 
mile up the river on the west side in 1780. The first permanent 
settler was Major Calvin Britain, who built a cabin on the 
site of St. Joseph in 1828. With him was Augustus B. Newell, 
who arrived in 1829, 

ST. JOSEPH, city. Elevation at Pere Marquette Station, 
545 feet. The harbor was first known as Saranac by the 
sailors, and so called as late as 1827.*° In 1831 Major Britain 
laid out a village which he called Newberryport in honor of , 
Oliver Newberry of Detroit, or according to another account, 
Newburyport, after the town of the same name in Massa- 
chusetts.*® Made the county seat in 1831 and continued so 
until 1837.°7 Incorporated as a village by the Legislative 
Council March 7, 1834, and the name made St. Joseph.** Made 
a city in 1891, LaSalle called his first settlement at this 
place Fort Miami, after the Miami Indians. 





*4History of Berrien County, in Atlas of Berrien County, published, 1887 by Rand 
and McNally, Coolidge’s History of Berrien County, Ensign’s History of Berrien 
and Van Buren Counties, and many other sources. 

*°Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 812. 

36] bid, p. 816. 

87Ibid, p. 816. 

88Michigan Manual, 1919, p. 2638. 
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HILLTOP, station on the Pere Marquette Railroad just 
south of St. Joseph. So called because it lies at the top of the 
hill up which the railway climbs from its station on the beach 
of Lake Michigan in St. Joseph. 


BENTON TOWNSHIP 

BENTON Township, surveyed February and March, 1830. 
It was established by enactment of the State Legislature on 
March 11, 1837°° and by this body named Benton in honor of 
Col. Thomas H. Benton, then a United States Senator.*° The 
first settler was Jehiel Enos who came in 1828 and in 1829 
assisted Lucius Lyon in surveying the county.*? He became 
the first permanent settler of Benton in 1834. 

MILLBURG, village platted 1835 by Jehiel Enos and Amos 
Amsden of St. Joseph.*? It received its name on account of 
the water power at that place, which was improved about that 
time for milling purposes. 

BENTON HARBOR, city. Elevation at the Pere Marquette 
Depot, 588 feet.** Platted in 1860 by Henry C. Morton, Sterne 
Brunson, M. C. Lamport, H. C, Lewis, Martin Green and 
Chas. Hull and named “Brunson Harbor,” after Brunson who 
owned much of the land.** At first referred to by citizens of 
St. Joseph, the neighboring and rival village, as “Bungtown.” 
- Also called Bronson Harbor (a variant of the spelling 
Brunson) but the name was changed by act of the Legisla- 
ture in 1865,*° to Benton Harbor. Incorporated as a village 
in 1869 and as a city in 1891.*° 

BLUE Creek, on which Millburg is situated. Named for the 
color of its waters.: 

OX Creek, in the south and western part of the township. 


39Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 189. 

49Tbid, p. 186. 

*\Tbid, p. 186. 

42Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 194. 

43Tbid, p. 190. 
gad of Benton Harlor, by Jas. Pender, pub. 1915 by the Braun Printing Co., 
vhicago. 

44Michigan of Benton Hartor, by Jas. Pender, pub. 1915 by the Braun Printing Co., 

46] bid, p. 253. 
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There is a tradition that in early days a settler crossing the 
creek on the Territorial Road got stuck with his yoke of oxen. 
Hence the name “Ox Creek.” Possibly a similar development 
to “Deer Creek” which see under Three Oaks. (Walter E. 
Banyon.) 


HAGAR TOWNSHIP 

HAGAR Township. Surveyed May and April, 1830.47 Set 
off as a part of Paw Paw Township (which included what are 
now Hagar, Coloma and Watervliet Townships, but which 
has not had its name retained by any one of these) March 7, 
1834. Organized as Hagar Township, April 6, 1846. It was 
named in honor of William S, Hagar, of St. Joseph, by his son- 
in-law, John N. Rogers, a justice of the peace, who performed 
certain services in organizing the township and as a compensa- 
tion obtained the privilege of naming the town.** Cowles says 
(1871), “There is not a store, church, postoffice or mill in the 
township.”*® But the Titus Atlas of 1873, two years later 
shows two postoffices, both stations on the West Michigan line. 
(Pere Marquette.) 

HAGAR, station on the Pere Marquette. Once a postoffice. 
Named for the township. Discontinued. 

RIVERSIDE, station and village on the Pere Marquette. 
Elevation 641 feet. Postoffice established here in 1872. Named 
for its nearness to the Paw Paw River. 

HARRIS Lake on sec. 12. Named for Ben Harris who 
owned land on the lake. 

BRANT Lake, half a mile north of Harris Lake. Named 
for P. Brant, a farmer who owned land north of the lake. 


COLOMA TOWNSHIP 


COLOMA village, elevation 650 feet. Laid out by Stephen 
R. Gilson in 1855,°° Incorporated in 1893." First known as 





47Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 246. 
48Cowles’ Berrien County Directory and History, 1871, p. 241. 
4°Titus’ Atlas of Berrien County, 1873. - 

5°Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 844. 
51Michigan Manual, 1919, p. 267. 
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“Dickerville,” before the village was platted.°? “There was 
little money in circulation at that time and store goods were 
exchanged for farm products. The new settlement was appro- 
priately called Dickerville.”** Gilson Osgood opened the store 
which gave rise to the name in 1841.°* Named by Mr. Gilson 
who had lived here but joined the gold rush of ’49 to California. 
On his return from that state and on laying out the village 
he named it Coloma in remembrance of the village near which 
he lived in California. Coloma is the name of a fragrant and 
beautiful flower which grows on the Pacific slope. 

COLOMA Township. Organized from Watervliet Township 
in 1918. Named for the village. Surveyed, February and 
March, 1830. 

“Shingle Diggings” local name of a crude settlement that 
grew up about a sawmill on the Paw Paw River in section 
21, and which sawed shingles.*> Was known as the Davis mill, 
from Job Davis who entered the land in 1832 and started 
to get out lumber but tired of the task and sold it to Gilson 
and Levi Ballengee, the first settlers in what is now Coloma 
Township. On Farmer’s Map of Michigan a settlement by the 
name of Smith is located at this point.” 

NEW COLOMA, village laid out in 1869 in anticipation of 
the coming of the railroad. People refused to buy the lots 
and the speculators were bankrupted. 

TANNERY Creek, now known as Baker Creek, after Dr. 
W. A, Baker.*® This stream enters the Paw Paw River at 
Coloma and was first known as Tannery Creek, from the 
tannery built by Musser before 1865. The tannery was 
abandoned in 1878. 


WATERVLIET TOWNSHIP 
WATERVLIET village. Elevation 647 feet. First improve- 





52Coolidge’s History of Berrien County, p. 229. 

53]bid, p. 229. 

S4Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 344. 
55 bid, p. 340. 

56Farmer’s Map of the Surveyed Part of Michigan, 18538. 
57Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 345. 
58] bid, p. 844. 
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ment made in 1883 when Sumner and Wheeler put up a saw- 
mill.°* First store started by Isaac Moffatt in 1836. Post- 
office established in 1849. Smith and Merrick laid out the 
village probably in 1838.°° In 1854 it had a population of 545. 
It was named after Watervliet, New York, (Walter E. Banyon) 
by its founders who came from that state.** The name is 
supposed to mean “Waterford,” and by this name it appears 
on Farmer’s Map of Michigan. 

WATERVLIET Township. Surveyed in February and 
March, 1830. Named for the village. Organized 1846. 

MILL Creek, the stream which enters the Paw Paw River 
from the south at Watervliet. Named from the first mill 
being on it. Named Spring Creek on Thomas Love’s Plat 
Book of the County. 

PAW PAW Lake. Named for the River, Chief Pokagon 
gives the name by which it was known to the Potawotamis.** 
“We called Paw Paw Lake Sa-bi-na go-na, meaning ‘It swallows 
the river in storm and spews it up in sunshine.’ This name 
was given because in wet weather the river runs into the 
outlet of the lake and in dry times it runs out at the same 
place into the river again.” He also tells of a great lake of 
which Paw Paw was once a part. “Many, many ‘bi-bon-og 
nin-go-twak (hundred years ago) tradition as sacred to us 
as Holy Writ to the White Man, tells us that Paw Paw Lake 
was a bay at the extreme western limit of sa-gi-a-gan (a great 
inland lake) called by the ancient Au-nish-a-naw-beg (the 
Indians) Ki-tchi-git-a-gan, meaning an earthly Paradise. This 
great lake filled the valley of the Paw Paw River a canoe day’s 
journey toward the rising sun; and further they tell us that 
it extended from the foothills just south of the present site 
of Hartford village to the foothills just north of where 
Bangor village is now located. At that time An-a-kan (Rush 

6°Ibid, p. 841. 

®°Cowles’ Berrien County Directory and History. 

®1Coolidge’s History of Berrien County, p. 229. 

62Rarmer’s Map of the Surveyed Part of Michigan, 1853. 


838A4lgonquin Legends of Paw Paw Lake, by Chief Pokagon. Published by C. H. 
Engle, Hartford, Mich. . , P ' 
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Lake) and Waw-bi-gan (Swan Lake) now called Van Auken 
Lake, were bays connected with this large body of water on 
the north. One of the largest o-de-na-wan (Indian villages) 
then known was built around this bay (Rush Lake) on the 
side toward the setting sun. This village was called Waw-kwin 
(Heaven), a happy hunting ground. Near by was A-ki Ga-besh- 
i-win (a tribal camping ground). The great mi-kan (trail) 
of all the northern and western tribes passed this place to 
and from mas-ko-de (the great prairie) beyond Lake Michi- 
gan. * * * One night in early spring this favored tribe was 
aroused from their slumbers at midnight by a strange roaring 
sound, such as they had never heard before. * * * They started 
in the direction of the strange roaring sound. * * * Moving 
cautiously southward they finally reached the headlands 
north of where the village of Watervliet now stands and gazing 
into the valley beneath they saw by the feeble light of the 
moon that the shore at the outlet of their beautiful lake 
which for ages had held it fast, had given way and a deluge 
of water, roaring like a whirlwind, was sweeping down great 
trees and rocks toward Lake Michigan. When morning came 
they beheld where Lake Sa-gi-a-gan lay when the sun went 
down, like an infant sleeping in its mother’s arms, a dark, 
roily stream which appeared like some monstrous snake push- 
ing its way through slime and mud, boiling on either side 
with struggling fish. Turning from the revolting sight they 
returned to their village. Here they found to their surprise 
the bay had receded a bow’s shot from their canoes that lay 
the night before in circles about the shore, and their beautiful 
wik-wad (bay) was changed into a lake as it now appears.” 
(Rush Lake.) ' 


BAINBRIDGE TOWNSHIP 


BAINBRIDGE Township was surveyed in April 1830 and 
organized in 1837.°* Bartholomew Sharrai and family were 
the first settlers in 1833, According to an account it was 


64Coolidge’s History of Berrien County, p. 244. 
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named for General Bainbridge, but Jehiel Enos who surveyed 
and laid out the township was from Chenango County, New 
York, which county has a Bainbridge postoffice, so the infer- 
ence is that he named the township for the Bainbridge in his 
home state. (Walter A. Banyon.) ; 

BAINBRIDGE postoffice—now discontinued. Was on the 
southwest quarter of section 15. Shown as a settlement on 
Farmer’s Map of Michigan,* but is not found on the County 
map of 1860° nor in Titus’ Atlas*’ of 1873, but appears again 
on the Rand and McNally Atlas of 1887.°° 

PIPESTONE LAKE, in the southeast corner of the town- 
ship. Named for the creek, Pipestone, which empties it. On 
Thomas Love’s Plat Book of the county it is set down as 
Cedar Lake, probably from the trees found on its banks. 

PENN YAN, a settlement in the southwestern part of the 
township popularly known as Penn Yan, a name given by 
Isaac Youngs.®° 

SPINK’S CORNERS, a crossroads village between sections 
29 and 30 named from A. M. Spink who owned land there. 


PIPESTONE TOWNSHIP 

PIPESTONE Creek. Mentioned by Chas. F. Smith in his 
survey of the St. Joseph River and shown by that name on 
all maps since.*° The history of this name shows some diffi- 
culties encountered in collecting local information. It was 
first said that the name was given for Pipestone, Minnesota, 
Another explanation was that the creek had the shape of an 
Indian pipe, hence the designation. Another old settler 
declared that he had heard that it took its title from an old 
Indian named Pipestone who lived on its banks. But S. J. 
Rector of Dowagiac furnished what is probably the correct 
explanation. He got his information from John Tyron, an 





6>Farmer’s Map of the Surveyed Part of Michigan, 1853. 

_°°Map of Cass, Van Buren and Berrien Counties, published by Geil, Harley and 
Silverd, Philadelphia, 1860. 

-67Titus’ Atlas of Berrien County, pub. by C. O. Titus, Philadelphia, 1873. 

®8Atlas of Berrien Co., pub. 1887 by Rand and McNally, Chicago, 

6°Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 217. 

7 History of Michigan, by Jas. Lanman, 1839, p. 873. 
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early settler and great friend of the Indians. He says, “The 
Indians found a clay somewhere along the creek that they 
could mould into pipes which, when dry, were very hard. 
Hence it is called Pipestone Creek.” 

PIPESTONE Township, named for the creek. Surveyed, 
January and February, 1830.71 Organized in 1842." First 
settler was Jas. Kirk, who came in 1837. 

PIPESTONE village was laid out but never existed. Post- 
office established in 1846,7* and shown on maps up to 1873. 
Station on the C. C. C. and St. L. R. R. shown in atlas of 
1877 as Pipestone;* the station is a mile southwest of the 
site of the village. The railroad has since changed the name 
to Hartman, for a man owning land at that point, by the 
name of F. Hartman. 

NAOMI— local name for a cross-roads point.**> Shown on a 
map of the Representative Districts in the Michigan Manual. 

PLEASANT VALLEY—a postoffice, now discontinued, on 
section 13.7° Shown in Titus’ Atlas. 

EAU CLAIRE—village on the boundary between Pipestone 
and Berrien townships.** William Smythe Farmer, who owned 
much land about the site of the village, succeeded in having 
a postoffice established in 1861 to which he gave the name 
Eau Claire (Clear Water). He platted the village, which was 
incorporated in 1891.** 

“SHANGHAI CORNERS,” local name applied to Pipe- 
stone village, because Dr. Morgan Enos who was the second 
settler in this place was the first to import Shanghai chickens. 

BRUSH Lake, in section 36. Named for its brushy sur- 
roundings. 

MUD Lake, on section 21, so called for its muddy shores. 

BLACK Lake, on section 4. Named from its appearance. 


71Ensign’s ae of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 296. 
727 bid, . 


73] bid, p. 205. 

74A tlas of Berrien County, pub. by Rand and MeNally, 1887. 
7Michigan Manual, 1919, Plate 18, 

76Titus’ Atlas of Berrien County, 1873. 


“7Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 299. 
78Michigan Manual, 1919, p. 268. 
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ROW Lake, on section 2, called after. J. Row who in 1860 
owned land at its eastern end, 

LITTLE JARVIS Lake, on section 1, named for B. Jarvis, 
landowner. 


SODUS TOWNSHIP 


SODUS Township was surveyed in February 1828,” and 
erected upon the application of John Gano and 243 other citi- 
zens of Pipestone. A portion of that township was set off 
Oct. 11, 1859, and named Sodus by David S. Rector in recol- 
lection of Sodus, New York, whence he came to Michigan.*° 
Wm. H. and David 8S. Rector were the first permanent settlers, 
coming in 1836, but previous to their second coming (they 
first visited this section in 1835) James B. Larue began the 
erection of a sawmill on section 3. 

SODUS village, on section 11, named after the township. 

OX BOW—great bend in the St. Joseph River on section 
22, Sodus Township, four and a half miles above which was 
a settlement. 


BERRIEN TOWNSHIP 


BERRIEN Township. Surveyed in 1826 by Noah Brook- 
field*t and organized in April 1832. The township was 
erected by the Legislature on a petition presented by Calvin 
Britain, representative in the Legislature from Berrien County, 
in April of the same year. Named after the county,.®* First 
settler, John Johnson, 1827. 

BERRIEN CENTER—village, postoffice and station on the 
C. C. C. and St. L. Railway. Postoffice established in 1857. 
Named thus because it was near the center of the township. 

DICKSON’S CORNERS—postoffice shown on Titus’ map of 
Berrien County. Named for E. T. Dickson, a farmer there.** 

—ae ae of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 830. 

t[bid, p. 208, 


83Tbid, p. 204. 
84Titus’ Atlas of Berrien County, 1878. 
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VALPARAISO—village or settlement just across the river 
from Berrien Springs. Shown enly on Farmer’s Map of 1853.°° 
Village has disappeared. Valparaiso is French, meaning “Vale 
of Paradise.” 

EAU CLAIRE Creek. Partly in Berrien and partly in Pipe- 
stone Townships. Flows through Eau Claire village after 
which it is called.**° Referred to as Walling’s Creek by Chas, 
F. Smith. So called from a Mr. Walling who with Lacey are 
set down on the original survey maps as platted by Thomas 
Love, as owning the land at its mouth. 

LAKES. Originally there were many lakes in this town- 
ship of which a number have been drained and no longer 
appear on the latest maps. Early maps show. the following, 
all of which took their names from the owners of abutting 
property. Two MURPHY’S Lakes, RIGGIN’S Lake, BARN- 
HART’S Lake, CURTIS Lake, SMITH Lake, STENBOWER . 
Lake, and WEBSTER Lake. 

There are two LONG Lakes and HALF MOON Lake, so 
called from their shapes; also ROUND Lake. 

SCHOOL Lake appears to take its name from a district 
school which was located at its southeastern end. 

LITTLE INDIAN Lake seems to refer to the larger Indian 
Lake just over the border in Cass County and but a few 
miles away. 


ORONOKO TOWNSHIP 

ORONOKO Township was surveyed in August and Septem- 
ber, 1829.87 Set off as a separate township in 1837 and “named 
by Governor Mason, doubtless in honor of Oronoko, the Indian 
Chief.” It is also said to have been spelled Owonoko, and to 
have meant “coiling serpent.” (Mr. St. John.) Mr. J. N. B. 
Hewitt of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
D. C., writes in regard to the word “Oronoko”: “No Indian 
tongue spoken in Michigan used the r-sound; Oronoko may 





®5Farmer’s Map of the Surveyed Part of Michigan, 1858. 
5¢6Jas. Lanman’s History of Michigan, 1889, p. 874. 
87Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 287. 
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be a corruption of the Chippewa, ananagoka, ‘it is starry.’ ” 
Places were sometimes named from what might be abundantly 
seen from them.** John Pike, 1829, was the first settler. 

BERRIEN SPRINGS village. First called Berrien.*® Sur- 
veyed and platted in August, 1831, by Samuel Mars. Eleva- 
tion 670.5 feet. When R. E. Ward located the village in 1835, 
he called the place Berrien Springs (and had its name changed 
by the Postoffice Department) because of the presence near 
here on the east bank of the river of sulphur and other medi- 
cated springs, and by this name it was incorporated in 1867.°° 
Ensign’s History gives a different date: “On the 26th of 
August 1863, 73 citizens applied to the board of supervisors 
for a village charter, and against this application, on October 
19th, nine citizens entered a remonstrance. The former peti- 
tion was granted, however, and Oct, 15, 1863, Berrien Springs 
became an incorporated village.”® 

WOLF’S PRAIRIE—1,000 acres of open land in the vicinity 
of what is now Berrien Springs.°? The original survey plat 
as copied by Thomas Love marks it “Wolf Prairie.” As no 
early settler in the county at this place was named Wolf, it 
would seem that the latter is the correct designation and given 
because of the number of wolves found in this region, accord- 
ing to the pioneers. 

LITTLE RUSSIA-~Settlement mentioned by Chas. F. 
Smith.** 


*KIMMEL’S Creek, also called LEMON Creek, in both 
instances the name being given for settlers on its banks, enters 
the St. Joseph in the northeastern part of the township. 

LAKE CHAPIN—artificial lake in the St. Joseph River 
formed by the dam at Berrien Springs. Named in honor of 
Chas. A. Chapin, Niles. 


58] bid, p. 279. 
8®°Tbid, p. 280. 
Michigan Manual, 1919, p. 266. 

‘1\Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 283. 
®2Cowles’ Berrien County Directory and History, p. 281. 
*3James Lanman’s History of Michigan, 1889, p. 874. 
*4I bid, p. 374. 
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DEVIL’S ELBOW—a very sharp bend in the St. Joseph 
River, in section 12. So called by the early boatmen and so 
referred to by Chas. F. Smith.°° : 

STEMM’S—station on the Pere Marquette’s Buchanan 
Branch. Named for John Stemm who owned a farm near 
where it is located. 

HINCHMAN—station on the same line. 

“OLD MISSION”’—Thomas Love on his plat of this town- 
ship copied from the original surveys, marks on the north side 
of the St. Joseph in the northwest quarter of section 19 (the 
St. Joe here flows east) “Old Mission.” No records can be 
found to carry this information farther. The site is the 
present park at Berrien Springs. 


BUCHANAN TOWNSHIP 


BUCHANAN Township was erected and organized March | 


11, 1837.°° The township was named for James Buchanan, 
later President, who was very prominent in the political world 
at Washington at that time.°? Charles Cowles, who came in 
1833, was the first settler. 

BUCHANAN village. Elevation 741.6 feet. Named for the 
township.°*® The village was platted by John Hamilton under 
date of July 21, 1842 and included 40 acres. It was incor- 
porated in 18638°° but Ensign gives the date as 1858.1° This 
is probably another instance of incorporation by the Board of 
Supervisors, subsequently confirmed by legislative enact- 
ment.’** An Indian village, Mis-a-qua-kee, of 25 families was 
located in the eastern part of the present village, on the small 
creek that passes through section 36. 

SCOTCHTOWN—small settlement in the early days on sec- 
tion 2. Now gone. Probably so called because of Scotch resi- 
dents. 

*5James Lanman’s History of Michigan, 1839, p. 374. 

“aan i of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 177. 

casichinen Manat, 1919, p. 266. 


100Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 180. 
1°1Jbid, p. 180. 
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HUNGRY HOLLOW—local name for the hollow, also the 
site of Moccasin’s Village, below Moccasin Bluffs two miles 
northwest of Buchanan, , 

WENATCHEE—station two miles north of Buchanan on 
the Buchanan Branch of the Pere Marquette Railway.’ 

MOCCASIN’S Village; an Indian village of the pioneer 
days on the west side of the St. Joseph River in the center of 
section 23.1°° Called after Chief Moccasin who was head of 
this band. © 

MOCCASIN Shoals, in the St. Joseph, and MOCCASIN 
BLUFF to the south of Chief Moccasin’s village, both called 
for their proximity to the Indian settlement. 

BARTLETT’S Island in the St. Joseph River in section 2. 
Now covered by Lake Chapin. 

FORT SUMTER, a local name for a settlement on the south 
side of the St. Joseph River near the mouth of McCoy’s Creek. 
Name given during the Civil War, after Fort Sumter. (Mrs. 
Alzina Treat). 

LYBROOK’S FALLING BRANCH Creek in the northern 
part of the township. Enters the St. Joe in section 12, and 
is named for John Lybrook, an early settler through whose 
land it flowed. At this point the stream drops 22 feet over 
a ledge, making the only fall in the county. 

BEAR CAVE FALLS, so called because below the ledge 
over which the creek drops, are shallow caves known as BEAR 
CAVES. 

McCOY’S Creek, named for the Rev. Isaac McCoy, founder 
of the Carey Mission who, before the permanent settlement of 
the whites, preached to the Indians on a bluff near here, and 
for whom they built a wigwam.’” 

LAKES. There are many lakes in this township. 
WEAVER’S, WAGENER and COVENEY Lakes were named 
for abutting property owners. . 


102Michigan Manual, 1919, plate 18. 

1938] ocated by Thomas Love in his county plat book. 

104James Lanman’s History of Michigan, 1839, p. 374. 
105Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 180. 
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JUDY Lake, more correctly spelled JUDAY, was named for 
J. Juday who owned land on this sheet of water. (T. C 
Stearns. ) 

MOON Lake on section 9 was named for Zimri Moon who 
owned a farm on which it lay (J. G. Holmes, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa). 

CLEAR Lake and YELLOW Lake were named for the 
character of their waters. 

ROUND Lake, in section 29, is named for its shape. 

MADRON Lake, in section 9, is given as MADERN by 
Thomas Love on his plat of this township in his Berrien County 
Platbook. 


NILES TOWNSHIP 

NILES City. Elevation 693.2 feet.°% Village laid out and 
postoffice established in 1829, August 1st. It was platted by . 
Walling and Lacey. The settlement was first called Pog-wa-- 
tigue, meaning “running water.’**? The Indians knew this 
point because of a good ford which they called Pa-wa-ting, 
ford or rippling water (W. I, Cummings). The first settler 
here was Squire Thompson who came in 1822.*% The village 
was incorporated in 1835 and as a city in 1859. The city 
was named for Mr. Hezekiah Niles,’ editor of “Niles’ Regis- 
ter,’ of Washington. The name was given by S. B. Walling, 
Wm. Justice and Ephraim and Elijah Lacey, all of whom 
were concerned with the firm, Walling and Lacey, in the lay- 
ing out of the town. 

NILES Township was surveyed in 1828, and organized Octo- 
ber 29, 1829. Squire Thompson, 1823, was the first settler. 
Named for Niles, then a village. 

FORT ST. JOSEPH was established by Father Aveneau as 
a Mission in 1690;*** later became a fort and fur-trading 


106Ensign’s ere of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 160. 

107] bid, p. 

108] bid, p. 158. 

109] bid, p. 161. 

11 Directory of Niles and the Principal Villages of Berrien County, published 
1874 by Burch, Montgomery and Co., Detroit. 

M1 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol, 35, p. 546. 
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station. It was named for St. Joseph, the patron saint of 
New France."’* The fort was first called Fort Oola. 

BERTRAND village. Named after Jos. Bertrand, an early 
trader who shortly after 1775 settled here.1** lLaClare, a 
French blacksmith was already located there having set up his 
smithy some time later than 1763. A village was laid out by 
Alonzo Bennett, a surveyor, in 1833 for the Bertrand Village 
Association,"'* The village never prospered. 

Dowagiac River. Also spelled Cohwagiac and Cowwagiac 
(Walter E. Banyon). Potawotami name meaning “I am going 
hunting fish.” (A. F. Knotts, from Michael Williams). 

GRANDAD RIPPLE—on the St. Joseph two miles above 
Niles.'"° 

WEESAW’S village,’’® on the south bank of the St. Joseph in 
section 24 and small part of section 15 was an Indian village 
of which Weesaw, war chief of the Potawotamis, was head 
(W. I. Cummings). 

COMER Creek, enters the north side of the St. Joseph River 
in section 16. Named for an early settler on its banks. 

KINZIE Creek, south of Niles, named after a Mr. John 
Kinzie who had a mill on this stream in the early days, where 
the county line crosses the creek.*** 

BERTRAND Creek was named after Jos. Bertrand. Later 
named BRANDYWINE Creek,'"® 

CAREY MISSION was established on section 27 in 1822 by 
Rey. Isaac MecCoy.'!? Named for the great English mis- 
sionary.'*"* 

PARC AUX VACHES, French name for the land included 
in an ox-bow of the St. Joseph River, on the east side in sec- 
tion 14. The strict translation is “pasture for cows,” but it 





112Cowles’ Berrien County Directory and History, 1871, p. 29. 
1137 bid, p. 29. 

114Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 269. 
115Chas F. Smith, in Lanman’s History of Michigan, p. 875. 

116] bid, p. 275. 

117 ‘Ensign’ s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 266. 
118] bid, p. 118. 

11°Cowles’ Berrien County Directory —_ anette p. $1. 

1194 The Michigan Baptist, Dec., 1922, p. 
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is probable that “buffalo” are meant,’*® for the French name 
‘for buffalo was cow, or wild cow; the name was applied before 
the beginning of 1800, when no one living here owned cows. 

SPARK’S LIME KILN stood on the east bank of the St. 
Joseph River in section 12 and was named after the owner 
(Mr. J. Snyder). 

BENTON village, located according to Chas. F. Smith, 
“opposite the mouth of McCoy’s Creek.”'** Shown on Farmer’s 
map as the southwest quarter of section 19.1°* A cemetery 
was established there and a village is supposed to have been 
laid out. 


BERTRAND TOWNSHIP 

BERTRAND Township was surveyed in 1835.'*° Erected 
and organized under an act of the Legislature of Michigan 
approved March 23, 1836. First settler.in the territory now 
included in Bertrand Township was Benjamin M. Redding 
who located where is now the village of Dayton in 1831.1'** 
Township named for the village of Bertrand which is now in 
Niles Township but which was once included in Bertrand. 

DAYTON village and station on the Michigan Central Rail- 
way, Elevation, 725.8 feet..2 After the village sprang up it 
was: known as Redding’s Mills and the first postoftice estab- 
lished there had the same name. When the railroad went 
through, the first station was known as Terre Coupe and is so 
shown on Farmer’s Map'*® and also on a folder of the Rail 
. Road Hotel of Detroit.’** (Here the spelling is Terra Coupee). 
It took this name from the prairie (which see below) on the 
northern edge of which it lies. Between 1853 and 1860 the 
name was changed to Dayton as it appears thus on the County 

120Michigan Pioneer cxd Historical Collections, Vol. 28, p. 129. 

‘217 anman’s History of Mich:gan, 1889, p. 874. 

122Farmer’s Map of the Surveyed Part of Michigan, 1853. 

123Ensign’s History of Berrien and Van Ruren Counties, p. 229. 

124Tbid, p. 227. 

125]7bid, p. 231. 

126Rarmer’s Map of the Surveyed Part of Michigan, 1853. 

'27Folder issued by the Rail Road Hotel of Detroit, Michigan, about 1450 and 


showing the table of Distance from Detroit to Chicago via the Michigan Central 
R. R. Preserved in the Chamberlain Memorial Museum at Three Oaks. 
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map of the latter date.'?* The name was changed to Dayton 
for the reason that several of the families residing in the vil- 
lage in those years came from Dayton, Ohio.’”° 

BAKERSTOWN—village located in section 3, three miles 
east of Dayton. Named for the Baker brothers who built and 
operated a mill at this place in early days. 

TERRE COUPE Prairie occupies much of the southern part 
of the township, extending into Indiana. Name is French, 
and according to Mr. J. B. N. Hewitt of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology it should be in the original “terre coupé a pic,” 
that is, “land cut like a peak,” in brief, “a sharp bluff.” No 
evidence has been found that the longer term was ever applied 
nor are there any sharp bluffs on or near the prairie. Another 
suggestion is made as to the meaning by Walter E. Banyon. 
The Century says, “Terre—Earth: Coupe from Couper, to cut. 
In dancing, to rest on one foot and swing the other backward 
and forward in front.” The waving grasses of the prairie 
might have suggested this movement to some Frenchman who 
danced; or the prairie might have been cut into ruts by 
wagons, or traversed by small streams. (The latter supposi- 
tion is improbable as the first French had no wagons and the 
few streams found on the prairie are sluggish and shallow). 

PORTAGH Prairie -enters the township at the southeast 
corner but is mostly in Indiana. Named for the portage from 
the St. Joseph to the Kankakee, which is over this prairie. 

DAYTON Lake at Dayton Village, for which it is named. 

SOUTH CLEAR Lake about the middle of the south bound- 
ary of the township, partly in Indiana. Called “Clear” for 
the character of its waters and “South” to distinguish it from 
Clear Lake five miles north in Buchanan Township. 

PIKE Lake on section 9. So given on Love’s copies of the 
first surveys. Probably named for the fish, the pike, as no 
early settler named Pike is found in this township. 

“TOPENEBEE’S Lake, now drained by the Michigan Cen- 
~1253Map of Cass, Van Buren and Berr‘en, 1860. 


12°Directory of Niles and the Principal Villages of Berrien County, pub. by Burch, 
Montgomery and Co., Detroit, 1874, p. 152. 
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tral Railway, is shown on Love’s plats as lying on the north- 
east quarter of section 5, two miles west of Niles. Named 
for the Chief of the Indian Village, Topenebee, who was head 
chief of the Potawotamis of this region in the latter part of 
the 17th century and the first 40 years of the 18th, which 
village was on this lake. Topenebee means “a quiet sitting 
bear,” according to the Handbook of the American Indians, 
which see for other spellings of the name.**° 

POKAGON’S Creek, in the southeast corner of the town- 
ship. Called for Chief Pokagon who had a village on it in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 

TOPENEBEE’S Village, on the lake of this name in See- 
tion 5. 

SWOPTUK—Indian village on the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 7, two miles from Topenebee’s Village.** 

POKAGON’S Village. Indian Village of Chief Pokagon 
marked on the Plat of this township by Thomas Love as on 
the north half of section 21 and the south half of section 16. 
Named for Leopold Pokagon, the chief in charge. Lies about 
two miles west of Bertrand. Love spells the name “Pecagon.” 
Mr. J. B. N. Hewitt, of the Bureau of Kthnology, says of the 
name, “Pokagon as a proper name may signify ‘the Shield’ 
or ‘the Buckler.’ It may be from a cognate of Pakakwaan— 
Chippewa; or Pakkahakkwan—Cree.” The Potawotamis, 
through Mr. Michael Williams, of Dowagiac, give another in- 
terpretation. ‘“Pokagon is really ‘Pugegun’ and means ‘Trib.’ 
The Pokagons were not Potawotamis. The elder Pugegun 
was captured by Zawnk, the war leader under the great chief 
Doopnubii in a war of extermination in the west and was 
presented to Topenebee as a slave. When captured he was 
wearing a Potawotami rib on his war bonnet in place of the. 
usual eagle feather, to show his contempt of the Potawotamis; 
hence his name. He was a Chippewa.” (A. F. Knotts, Gary, 
Indiana. ) 

"180 Handbook of -American Indians, Part 2, p. 785. Issued as Bulletin 30 of the 


Bureau of American Ethnology. 
131K nsign’s History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, p. 227. 











FRANK DWIGHT BALDWIN, M.H. 
Major GENERAL, U.S. A. 


By Sub IMOGENE SILLIMAN 
THREE RIVERS 

REVETED in rank for duty gallantly performed, twice 
B decorated by Congress for dauntless courage beyond the 

line of duty, Major General Frank Dwight Baldwin’s 
eventful life found fitting close when in recognition of his 
years of brilliant service he was laid to rest last April with 
the nation’s greatest sons at Arlington. | 

A life sketch of General Baldwin adds thrilling interest to 
an historic outline of great events of our nation. Beginning 
with his spirited entry, as a boy, in the United States Volun- 
teer Army as a second lieutenant of the Michigan Horse 
Guards, continued by sagacity and courageous fighting as chief 
of scouts during the Indian campaigns and through gallantry 
and intrepidity advanced in rank in ‘the regular army during 
the Spanish-American war and the Philippine Insurrection— 
he then, “beyond the line of duty” after his retirement had 
become operative by reason of the age limit, again responded 
to the call of the Colors during the World War as Adjutant 
General of Colorado. Even a brief summary of the life of 
General Frank Dwight Baldwin proves the truth of General 
Miles’ declaration: ‘Frank Baldwin is a man, a real man, 
the bravest man I ever knew.” 

Like most men of great deeds, General Baldwin was exceed- 
ingly modest concerning his own exploits. It was a great 
privilege and pleasure to listen as with twinkling eyes he told 
of some exploit—especially of his entrance into the army when 
at eighteen he ran away from school to join the volunteers 


The State Pioneer Museum, in the State Office and Library Building at Lansing 
contains a valuable collection of Civil War material contributed by General Baldwin. 
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who were in training for the war of ’61. His parents called 
him back to his home in Constantine. Again he ran away. 
Then he was called back by writ of habeas corpus, but Frank 
Baldwin intended to join the army and so a third time he 
ran away and when again they came for him he faced them 
in boyish wrath and his defiance rang: “If any of you lay 
hands on me [’]l kill you,” and the result was that when the 
state militia moved south, Colonel Henry C. Gilbert of Cold- 
water and Major William R. Shafter had Frank D. Baldwin 
of Constantine as First Lieutenant, Company D, Nineteenth 
Michigan Infantry. 

He remained on duty with Gordon’s Reserves in Kentucky 
and Tennessee until 1863 and he participated in every battle 
in which his corps, as a part of the Army of the Cumberland, 
was engaged. Of this period of his caréer General Nelson A. 
Miles wrote:—“Frank Baldwin’s record as an officer during 
the war is most commendable, he having served with distinc- 
tion in the 19th Michigan Volunteers. Particularly deserving 
of mention is his gallant defense of the stockade on Stone 
River, Tennessee, October fifth, 1863, when protecting the rail- 
road communications near old Fort Rosecrans. He defended 
this post against the repeated assaults of General Wheeler’s 
command, holding his position until his defenses were riddled 
by the fire of two batteries of artillery and until the majority 
of his command were either killed or wounded. Such admira- 
tion had the enemy for the skill and heroism displayed by 
this officer and his command that they were released without 
being paroled.” He was set at liberty that night.and the next 
morning returned to Murfreesboro. Of the same exploit, the 
commander of the brigade. Colonel John Coburn, wrote :— 
“Considering the immense disparity of the forces engaged, the 
length of time he held out, the destruction of the stockade 
and of the men, this exploit illustrates as well as anything 
could an instance of gallantry in action and soldier-like quali- 
ties. It was very important to hold the.stockade and preserve 
the bridge, which the Captain knew. The bridge was the only 
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line of railroad and carried supplies to the Army of the 
Cumberland in the front. Baldwin behaved with Spartan 
heroism and earned the recognition contemplated by resolu- 
tion of Congress.” 

Lieutenant Baldwin remained at McMinnville, Tennessee, 
during the winter of 1863-64 when he was in command of 
scouting parties in conflict with the southern guerrilla bands. 

In 1864 he was promoted to a captaincy and with his regi- 
ment joined the 3rd Brigade, 3rd Division, 20th Army Corps, 
of Sherman’s Army, participating in General Sherman’s great 
campaign from Chattanooga, Tennessee, to Washington, D. C. 
“He was in the vanguard of the march to the sea and through 
the Carolinas, and during this campaign was at Resaca, Cass- 
ville, Dallas—including New Hope Church, Burnt Hickory, 
Pumpkin Vine Creek and Altuna Hills; Kenesaw Mountain— 
including Golgotha, Culp Farm, Peach Tree Creek; Siege of 
Atlanta including Utoy Creek; Occupation of Atlanta; Occu- 
pation of Milledgeville; Siege of Savannah; capture of Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Chesterfield, S. C.; Battle of Averyboro, N. C.; 
Bentonville, N. C.; Goldboro, N. C.; Occupation of Raleigh, 
N. C. There was scarcely a day that the army was on the 
move from Chattanooga, Tennessee, to Atlanta, Georgia, that 
he was not under fire.” 

It was during the engagement at Peach Tree Creek that 
Captain Baldwin won his first “M. H.”—his Medal of Honor, 
the Nation’s highest decoration for conspicuous bravery. Near 
Atlanta as the fight raged furiously the Nineteenth was ordered 
up to the support of the front line and those with whom 
they fought advanced at double quick until they reached the 
crest of the ridge. In this position they remained four hours 
and Captain Baldwin “leading a counter charge under a 
galling fire, ahead of his men, singly entered the enemy’s line, - 
captured and brought back two commissioned officers, fully 
armed, besides the colors of a Georgia regiment.” At the 
close of the Civil War Captain Baldwin was discharged at 
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Detroit with the commission of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
militia. 

Returning to civil life he re-entered Hillsdale College but 
in 1866 was called to service in the Indian Campaign as 2nd 
Lieutenant, 19th U. S. Infantry, transferred in turn to the 
37th Infantry and again to the 5th Infantry—colorful years in 
which he was successively quartermaster commissary, recruit- 
ing officer, adjutant until 1874 when he was released at his 
own request to join the Indian Territory Expedition with 
headquarters at Fort Dodge, Kansas, under Colonel Nelson A. 
Miles, of the 5th U. S. Infantry, where Lieutenant Baldwin 
was on duty as Chief of Scouts during the campaign against 
confederated bands of Cheyennes, Kiowas, Arapahoes and 
southern Comanches. He continued on duty with the Expedi- 
tion until its successful termination in 1875 by the defeat and 
surrender of all hostile Indians of that region. . 

It was during these years as Chief of Scouts that another 
adventure won for Lieutenant Baldwin of the 5th Infantry 
an honor—awarded to three other men only in the history of 
the United States—a second award of the highest decoration, 
the Medal of Honor conferred by Congress, for conspicuous 
bravery. It came through a torn page from an old Bible on 
which had been written the story of the capture of four white 
girls, the Germaine girls, and the massacre of the other mem- 
bers of their family by the Indians. As Chief o{ Scouts Frank 
Baldwin was detailed for the rescue of the girls. He located 
the two older girls, Sophia.and Catherine as prisoners of old 
Chief Stonecalf and then at the head of two troops of cavalry 
and three of infantry he trailed the Indians, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, until he found the other 
two—Julia and Adelaid Germaine. The pursuit and capture 
is best told by Buffalo Bill (Colonel W. F. Cody) the friend 
and fighting companion of General Baldwin through many a 
hard fought encounter in frontier times. 

“Baldwin had charge of a wagon train that was on its way 
to Fort Dodge for supplies. Ninety cavalrymen formed his 
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escort and they were taking a cross country short cut. The 
Indians. Kiowas and Comanches were in camp on a small 
stream that emptied into the Camarron. Baldwin and his 
men came nearly on the camp before they discovered the 
Indians. Then was time for quick action. Hurriedly Bald- 
win divided his cavalry, forty-five men at each side of the 
creek. Then he turned to Jack. Wilson, his wagon master, 
“T am going to charge with the cavalry on each side,” he 
announced. “You come down the stream.” Then came the 
signal for a quick charge. The cavalry started into a gallop 
and with them driving his mules eight abreast thundered Jack 
Wilson and his wagom train. The result was the savages, 
believing the wagons loaded with infantry, fled, leaving every- 
thing behind them and Baldwin added another achievement 
to his list, that of being the only man to win a fight by charg- 
ing an Indian camp with an empty wagon train. The Indians 
fled and when the soldiers began a search of the tepees, 
Sergeant Mahoney found a little heap of something hidden 
under a tentlike buffalo robe and little voices cried out: “Oh, 
it’s the soldiers,—the soldiers have come.” The search was 
over. Old soldiers cried when they saw the emaciated half- 
starved children—cried and were not ashamed. From their 
shirts they fashioned clothes for the two little kiddies and 
“Scotty” of Co. D constituted himself special guard in charge 
of them. The, man who figured it all out and brought about 
the suecess of it all was Scout Baldwin,—the man who did 
things.” 





The following incident was published in General Orders, No, 
18, issued by General Miles from Headquarters on the Washita 
River, Texas, and read before the whole command in 1874: 

“The Commanding Officer takes pleasure in presenting to 
the notice and emulation of this command the. following 
instances of skillful and intrepid conduct of their comrades 
in engagements offensive, in which they have been decidedly 
the victors; and defensive, in which they entirely frustrated 
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the designs of the enemy, at the same time inflicting severe 
punishment. 


“ist Lieutenant Frank D. Baldwin, 5th Infantry, was sent 
from the headquarters as bearer of important dispatches to 
the Department Commander. Accompanying him were Lemuel 
T. Wilson, William F. Schmalsh and Ira Wing, scouts. 
AJthough surrounded by Indians and outnumbered six to one, 
and on this morning after leaving the command and when 
more than 150 miles from the nearest military post, this in- 
domitable little party of four not only avoided delay and 
carried through their dispatches safely, but inflicted severe 
punishment upon the Indians—that they were glad to abandon 
the attack. This long severe march of Lieutenant Baldwin’s, 
made chiefly in darkness and blinding rain, the capture by 
dashing charge and without firing a shot, of an outpost party 
of two hundred Indians on the Washita, together with his 
skillful and courageous conduct in leading a small party of 
troops, white and Indian guides, sent from the right flank 
of this command for 180 miles, from Beaver creek and Ante- 
lope Hills by way of Adobe Walls, serve further to illus- 
trate a character for dashing courage, intrepidity and sound 
judgment which has been earned in his earlier service.” 

In 1875 Lieutenant Baldwin commanded the escort to 
Lieutenant Ruffner, Engineer, and later in the year accom- 
panied Colonel Nelson A. Miles to the Maxwell’s ranch in New 
Mexico where he successfully settled the threatened troubles 
with the Apache Indians. In 1876, as adjutant of six companies 
of the 5th Infantry under Colonel Miles he operated at the 
mouth of the Rosebud (Yellowstone District) against Sitting 
Bull and confederated bands and remained on duty until 1881, 
campaigning against Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse and other prom- 
inent Indian leaders and their followers; against Sitting Bull 
at Hell Creek and the head of the Red Water in Montana, 
battle of Wolf Mountain, Montana, and in command of troops 
in an engagement against the Indians on the Big Porcupine 
Creek, 1881—engagements which resulted in the surrender 
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of the Sioux under Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse and the Nez 
Perces and Bannocks. Breveted for gallant and successful 
attack on Sitting Bull’s camp on the Red Water river, Mon- 
tana, 1876, and for his conspicuous courage at Wolf Mountain. 

General Orders, No. 3, by Colonel Davidson, endorsed by 
Brigadier-General A. H. Terry, issued from Headquarters of 
the Dakota is the best commentary. 

“Sir:—The Department Commander has received and reads 
with very great satisfaction the report of Captain Frank D. 
Baldwin, 5th Infantry, of the operations of Companies I and K, 
5th Infantry, under his command from 4th to 12th and 13th 
of March, 1880. The long marches by night and by day, in 
the most inclement month of the year, detached at one time 
from their train for four days with no rations, blankets, or 
shelter other than that carried on their ponies; their rapid 
march of 120 miles in thirty hours on discovery of the enemies’ 
trail, the last thirty miles at a trot and a run, and this too 
one day after their rations had become exhausted; and finally 
the successful termination of this long pursuit in an encounter 
with the hostile party and capture of all their animals except 
those on which they rode show that these troops have been 
ably handled. The Department Commander desires to 
express fully his acknowledgment for this service to Captain 
Baldwin, commanding, and those with him.” 

During these years filled with the din of battle we find 
delightful interludes filled with the joy of his courtship and of 
his marriage to Alice Blackwood of Northville, Michigan, and, 
through the years, delightful bits concerning their home life. 
His journey back to Michigan to claim his bride was 
graphically featured several years ago for the Denver Post, 
by Ryley Cooper, who wrote:—Lieutenant Baldwin was sta- 
tioned at Fort Harker, Kansas, a Kansas different from what 
it is today. Railroads were few, Indians many and Fort 
Harker was an outpost. The young second lieutenant was 
lonely. He dreamed of a pretty girl he had left behind in 
Michigan. He wrote a letter and the reply sent Lieutenant 
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Baldwin pounding over the prairies on the back of an army 
horse for a railroad station miles away. When he reached the 
station the train was pulling out. A hurried leap—Lieutenant 
Baldwin seized the switchman’s lantern and waved it wildly. 
The train backed up. ‘“What’s the matter?” demanded the 
worried conductor, as the lieutenant boarded the train. 
“Matter enough,” came the reply, “I am going home to be 
married and I couldn’t miss this train.” A short time later 
a young man and young woman plowed through the snow of 
mid-winter across the prairies of Kansas. They approached 
Fort Harker and the young man pointed before him. “There 
is our future home,” he announced. The young woman looked 
around and saw nothing but a mound of earth. “But I don’t 
see any house,” she replied. “Certainly not,’ answered her 
companion. “We can’t have them here. That is a dugout. 
We have to live under the ground, It is the best we can do.” 
And therefore was it any wonder that when years after- 
ward, word came to Denver of the appointment of General 
Baldwin as Major. General that the news brought tears of 
happiness to the white-haired little woman who had shared 
his life of service. 

From 1881 to 1885 Captain Baldwin served as judge advo- 
cate of the Department of Columbia and during this time— 
1884—consummated a successful and satisfactory settlement 
of the seriously threatened disturbances with the Indians of 
' the Moses and Coleville reservations in the Washington Terri- 
tory. In 1890 he was ordered to the scene of hostilities near 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, where as Acting Inspector General 
of the Division of the Missouri he served until the final sur- 
render of the Indians in January, 1891, after which he was 
made Inspector of Small Arms Practice of the Department 
stationed at Chicago where he remained until ordered to duty 
as Indian Agent at Anadoka, O. T., 1894-1898. Promoted 
to Major, April 26, 1898 and appointed Inspector General 
with rank of Lieutenant General of Volunteers, he served at 
Chickamauga Park, 3rd Army Corps. 
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Concerning this period Inspector General Breckenridge 
under date of January 4, 1900, writes :—- 

“Sir:—After serving nearly two years in the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department during the most trying and exciting time 
since the war of the Rebellion, I learn that you are to sever 
your connections thereto at your own request. Your arduous 
and exacting duties among the raw levies at Chicka- 
mauga Park as Inspector General of the 8rd Army Corps and 
afterwards of the separate army there and at Lexington as 
Inspector General of the first Army Corps and your services 
in Cuba as Inspector General of the Department Matanzas 
and later in the United States as Inspector General of the 
Department of Colorado and Missouri, have been of the highest 
order and performed with the utmost efficiency and thorough- 
ness. I desire to express to you my great appreciation of 
your valuable services and the beneficial and far reaching 
results attained. You have added an enviable chapter to your 
already commendable record and while I regret deeply the 
loss of your services you have my sincerest wishes for further 
success in your new field of labor.” 

At his own request he was relieved to join his regiment in 
the Philippines; was promoted Lieutenant-Colonel of 4th U. S. 
Infantry, 1899; assumed command at Cavite, P. I., May 26, 
1900. He was constantly engaged against guerrilla bands, 
resulting in the surrender of Lieutenant-General Trias “next 
to Aguinaldo the most important and influential leader in the 
Islands and all of his followers, leaving the Province clear 
of armed enemies except for a few scattering bands of 
ladrones.” 

Concerning the capture of Lieutenant-General Trias, Major- 
Genera] Arthur McArthur commanding Division of the Philip- 
pines, cabled Washington: “General Trias, next to Aguinaldo 
the most important leader in the Islands surrendered March 
15 to Lieutenant Colorel Baldwin, 4th U. S. Infantry, with 
nine officers and one hundred nineteen men all well armed. 
Mariano Trias immediately took oath of allegiance. Most 
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auspicious event. Indicated final stage of insurrection. 
Prestige of Trias in southern Luzon equal to Aguinaldo.” 

Again in his annual report Major-General McArthur wrote: 
“As a result of these unremitting operations, all the guerrilla 
bands either have been captured or reduced to a minimum 
of mischievous influence. The skill and good judgment dis- 
played by Colonel Baldwin in his persistent pursuit of this 
band are characteristic of that experienced and valuable 
officer. He is entitled to the highest commendation for his 
skillful conduct of the campaign.” 

Generals Bates, Hall and Sumner highly complimented 
Colonel Baldwin—General Bates and Lieutenant-Colonel Miles 
reviewing his remarkable career recommended Colonel Bald- 
win’s promotion to the grade of Brigadier-General. General 
Bates, after reviewing Colonel Baldwin’s record in the Civil 
War and the Indian Campaigns, adds: “Colonel Baldwin 
was in my command and stationed in the Province of Cavite, 
Luzon,” and tells the story of the capture of Lieutenant 
General Trias, and further says: “I placed him in charge 
of operations, He hunted guerrillas in his vicinity with 
such intelligent energy and zeal that he secured about all the 
arms the insurgents held in the district and at the same time 
raised to a higher degree of discipline and esprit that fine 
regiment, the 4th U. S. Infantry.” 

The President of the United States cabled a message which 
was published in Division Orders— 


“Washington, D. C. May 5th, 1902. 
Chaffee, 
Manila, Luzern, P. I. 


“Accept for the Army under your command and express 
to General Davis and Colonel Baldwin especially, my 
congratulations and thanks for the splendid courage and 
fidelity which have again carried our Flag to victory. 
Your fellow countrymen at home will ever reverence the 
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memory of the fallen and be faithful to the survivors, 
who have themselves been faithful unto death for their 
Country’s sake.” 


Signed, “Theodore Roosevelt.” 


July 26, 1901, the Lieutenant-Colonel became Colonel of the 
27th and was called to the States where on arrival at San 
Francisco he was immediately given command as Colonel of 
the newly formed 27th U. S. Infantry enroute to the Philip- 
pines. They arrived at Parang-Parang, Mindanao, P. I., 
February 17, 1902, and there his work was as brilliant as it 
had been in the past. The Moros of Mindanao, estimated at 
600,000 population, ruled by Mohammedan tribal chieftans 
called Dattos had precipitated trouble by the murder of Ameri- 
can soldiers. Our authorities demanded the surrender of the 
murderers. The Datto evaded and parleyed and ever sought 
further parley until Colonel Baldwin’s energizing message 
brought a crisis and they fought,—the green 27th pounding 
the walled fortress at the battle of Bayan. In this battle the 
Datto personally sought the life of Colonel Baldwin but was 
shot by a bullet from the Colonel’s revolver before he could 
do so. They fought on and on until the men of the green 27th 
scaled the walls of the fortress and planted the Flag there,— 
the Flag of the United States and of victory. 


The campaign virtually terminated in a crushing defeat and 
capture of the strongholds May 2nd and 3rd, 1902. June 9, 
1902, Colonel Baldwin was promoted to the grade of Brigadier- 
General and was given command of the troops operating in 
the field, and at Malabang and along the roads and trails 
between the latter place and Camp Vicars, Mindanao. Severe 
sickness obliged him to leave the field of active operations 
and he was assigned command of the 5th Separate Brigade 
with headquarters at Iloilo, Panay, P. I. and later to the 
command of the Department of the Visayas where he remained 
in command until 1903, when he was relieved of further duty 
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in the Philippines and assigned to the Department of the Colo- 
rado, and assumed command of the Department, April 13, 
1903. 

General Baldwin was retired from active service June 26, 
1906, by operation of law, at which time he was in command 
of the Southwest Military Division, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Territory. He was appointed 
Major-General U. S. Army with rank, March 4, 1915, and 
placed upon the retired pay of Major-General by Act of Con- 
gress approved March 4, 1915. Colonel Cody voiced the 
approval of the army and of the civilian concerning the 
appointment, in his declaration: “He has won his major- 
generalship, not by any political influence, but by actual fight- 
ing and service and hard knocks from the time he was a 
second lieutenant to the present time, He is the only living 
man in the army who has two Congressional Medals of Honor 
for bravery. He was known in the Army as the man who 
does things—and he did them.” 

Always serving “beyond the line of duty,” he responded to 
the call for service when the World War called American 
men to the Colors. Though retired by reason of the age limit 
he accepted the appointment and was commissioned, by 
Governor Julius C. Gunter, as the Adjutant-General of the 
State of Colorado and served in that capacity until 1919. 
His adopted state of Colorado proved herself most appreciative 
of her adopted son and famous citizen, and when hostess to 
innumerable other military celebrities always paid him the 
respect due his years of brilliant service. 

On such an occasion, at a banquet given in honor of General 
John Pershing, at Denver, January 20, 1920, General Pershing 
paid the following friendly tribute to General Baldwin :— 
“One thing has added greatly to my pleasure and that is to 
meet again my old-time and distinguished friend, Frank D. 
Baldwin. I had the pleasure of serving under General Bald- 
win in the Philippines and to-night I acknowledge that what- 
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ever military training I may have is largely due to General 
Baldwin’s bringing up.” 

But Michigan claims General Baldwin because he was born 
in Michigan, married in Michigan to a Michigan girl, and 
began his great military record as a soldier in Michigan 
Infantry, and there is little doubt that Michigan heartily 
endorses the letter by General Brooks written several years 
ago to Senator J. C. Burrows of Michigan :—“It occurs to me 
that Michigan could not do a more graceful thing than see 
that this officer’s most valuable service during the war of the 
Rebellion and since is not allowed to be passed over. Cer- 
tainly his state, through its representatives in Congress should, 
in my opinion, see to it that one of its most gallant sons be 
the object of solicitude to the end that his gallant deeds may 
not fail to be of record in its archives.” 

General Baldwin died at Denver, Colorado, April 22nd, 1923, 
and was buried with military honors at Arlington, April 28th. 

April 24, 1923, Governor William E. Sweet of Colorado, 
announced the death of Major-General Frank D. Baldwin, 
U. 8. A. Retired, and Adjutant-General of Colorado from 1917 
to 1919, in General Orders. The message after reviewing the 
military service through five wars concludes with the follow- 
ing tribute :— 

“He brought to the National Guard a vast fund of experi- 
ence and knowledge which was reflected in his new field of 
endeavor. He had just been appointed Adjutant-General when 
war was declared in April, 1917. After all Colorado troops 
were called into Federal Service he completed the organization 
of the First Colorado Cavalry, the First Colorado Infantry, 
which were all drafted into Federal Service August 5, 1917. 
In 1918 he organized and equipped the Third Colorado 
Infantry, which was a recognized unit and had promise of 
being drafted into Federal Service when the Armistice was 
signed November 11, 1918. 

“By General Baldwin’s death the service has lost the highest 
type of an ideal soldier. Rigid and just, with the highest 
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standard of duty, honor and loyalty, he combined capacity { 
for organization with superior quality of leadership which ul 
served as an inspiration and influence for the entire military 4 
establishment of the State. 
“In his passing is noted the deep regret of the entire Colo- 
rado National Guard.” 
By Command of the Governor: 
Paul P. Newlon 
‘ The Adjutant-General. 
Official : 
Paul P. Newlon 
The Adjutant-General. 


Michigan has before her the great privilege of suitably 
- commemorating the life of this man whose War Department 
record is without blot or blemish and whom Congress has 
acknowledged as one of the Nation’s greatest heroes. 





CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF no pte OF GENERAL FRANK DWIGHT 


4 


Frank Dwight Baldwin was born at Manchester, Michigan, June 26th, 1842. 

Son of Francis Leonard and Betsey Ann (Richards) Baldwin. 

Educated in Constantine, Mich., public schools; Hillsdale College. LL.D. con- 
ferred by Hillsdale College. 

Married Alice Blackwood, of Northville, Mich., Jan. 10, 1867. 

Military Service:—General Baldwin. one of the four soldiers in the United 
pe ype who have been twice awarded the Medal of Honor, has the following record 
of service :— 

Entered service from Constantine in Chandler Horse Guards as second lieutenant 
‘a, Aug. 18, 1861, at White Pigeon, for three years. 

ge 19. 

Mustered, Sept. 19, 1861; mustered out at Coldwater, Nov. 22, 1861. 

Re-entered service in company D. 19th Infantry at organization as first lieutenant, 
July 21, 1862, at Constantine for three years. 

Commissioned, July 28. Mustered, Sept 5, 1862 

Commissioned captain, Jan. 28, 1864. Mustered, Feb. 11, 1864. 

Commissioned lieut. colonel, June 15, 1865. 

Mustered out near Washington, D. C., June 10, 1865. 

Second lieutenant and first lieutenant, Nineteenth U. S. Inf., Feb. 23, 1866. 

Transferred to Thirty-seventh Infantry, Sept. 21, 1866. 

Transferred to Fifth Infantry, May 19, 1869. 

Captain, March 20, 1879. 

; Brevet Captain, U. S. A. on Feb. 27, 1890. for service of Aug. 30, 1874. 
: Major for service of Dec. 18, 1876, and Jan. 8, 1876. 
a of Honor (first decoration) Dec. 31, 1891, for conspicuous bravery July 20, 











64, 

Medal of Honor (second decoration) Novy. 28, 1894, for conspicuous bravery Novem- 
ber 8, 1874. 

Major, April 26. 1898. 

Lieutenant colonel and inspector general, volunteers, May 9, 1898. 

Discharged from volunteer service. May 12, 1899. 

Transferred from Fifth to Third U. S. Infantry, Nov. 3, 1899. 

Lieutenant colonel Fourth Infantry, Dec. 18, 1899. 
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Transferred to First Infantry, July 28, 1901. 

Colonel] ‘'wenty-seventh Infantry, July 26, 1901. 

Brigadier General, June 9, 1902. 

Commander Department of Visayas, P. I., Oct. 1, 1902. 

Commander Department of Colorado, April 18, 1903. 

Retired from active service, June 26, 1906, by operation of law, at which time he 
was in command of the Southwestern Military Division. : 

Appointed Major General, U. S. A., with rank March 1915, and placed upon the 
retired list with retired pay of Major General, Act of Congress approved March 
4, 1915. 

By Act of State of Colorado, 1917, appointed and commissioned Adjutant General 
of State of Colorado by Gov. Julius C. Gunther. Served until 1919. 

Died, April 22, 1928. 

Buried at Arlington, April 28, 1923. 

Authorities quoted: 

United States War Records. 

Annual reports of the War Devartment, through M. H. Bumphery. 

Michigan Military Records of the Civil War. 

Medals of Honor issued by the War Department. 

Denver Post, 1915. 

Brief Military Record of Frank D. Baldwin. 

D. A. R. of Michigan Military Records. 

Adjutant General’s records, Denver, through Adj. Gen. 

Adjutant General’s records, Washington. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF DETROIT, 1837 


(From Mrs. Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summer Rambles) 


Detroit, June—[July ?] 


HE roads by which I have at length reached this beau- 
tiful little city were not certainly the smoothest and the 
easiest in the world; nor can it be said of Upper Canada 
as of wisdom, “that all her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and her paths are paths of peace.” On the contrary, one might 
have fancied oneself in the road to paradise for that matter. 
It was difficult, and narrow, and foul, and steep enough to 


‘have led to the seventh heaven; but in heaven I am not yet— 


* % * * * * * 


Since my arrival at Detroit, some malignant planet reigns 
in place of that favourable and guiding star which has hitherto 
led me so deftly on my way, 


“Through brake, through brier, 
Through mud, through mire.” 


Here, where I expected all would go so well, everything 
goes wrong, and cross, and contrary. 


Mrs. Anna Brownell Jameson (1794-1860) was a native of Dublin, Ireland. When 
she was about four years old her father’s family moved to England, settling at 
Hanwell. Her father was a miniature painter of some ability, and the daughter 
early evinced talent for art and letters. She married Robert Jameson, a lawyer, 
and also a man of artistic taste, but their relations proved uncongenial. hey 
lived apart, and Mrs. Jameson turned to her pen for support. Her travels in 
search of material for her literary work were extensive, including many portions 
of the continent as well as Canada and the United States. 

Winter Studies and Summer Rambles was first published in 1888, and in 1852 it 
appeared in a new edition entitled, Sketches in Canada and Rambles Among the 
Red Men. It is written in journal form, addressed to a friend, and owes much 
of its charm to this circumstance. It has much of the tone of personal feeling, which 
affords the thread upon which the beads of interesting facts and observations are 
somewhat loosely strung together. 

The monger begins at Toronto, Canada, Dec. 20, 1837, just a little before the 
admission of Michigan as a state into the Union. The entire first volume is occupied 
with her trip westward through Canada. She was “At Chatham, in the Western 
District, and on board the steamboat between Chatham and Detroit, July 12, 13.” 
Her first entry for Detroit is dated “June —’’, but it was probably July, between 
the 18th and 19th, on which date she left Detroit for Mackinac Island. 

A portion of the journal will appear in each number of the Magazine for 1924, 
relating the author’s experiences at Mackinac Island and Sault Ste. Marie. The 
volume from which the text is taken, now somewhat rare, was kindly loaned by 
the General Library of the University of Michigan. The spelling, punctuation and 
footnotes of the original edition have been retained.—Editor. 
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A severe attack of illness, the combined effect of heat, 
fatigue, and some deleterious properties in the water at 
Detroit, against which travellers should be warned, has con- 
fined me to my room for the last three days. This mal-apropos 
indisposition has prevented me from taking my passage in 
the great steamer which has just gone up Lake Huron; and 
I must now wait here six days longer, till the next boat bound 
for Mackinaw and Chicago, comes up Lake Erie from Buffalo. 
What is far worse, I have lost, for the time being, the advan- 
tage of seeing and knowing Daniel Webster, and of hearing 
a display of that wonderful eloquence which they say takes 
captive all ears, hearts, and souls. He has been making pub- 
lic speeches here, appealing to the people against the money 
transactions of the government; and the whole city has been. 
in a ferment. He left Detroit two days after my arrival, to 
my no small mortification. I had letters for him; and it so 
happens that several others to whom I had also letters, have 
fled from the city on summer tours, or to escape the heat. 
Some have gone east, some west, some up the lakes, some 
down the lakes; so I am abandoned to my own resources in 
a miserable state of languor, lassitude, and weakness. 

It is not, however, the first time I have had to endure sick- 
ness and solitude together in a strange land; and the worst 
being over, we must needs make the best of it, and send the 
time away as well as we can. 

Of ail the places I have yet seen in these far western regions, 
Detroit is the most interesting. It is, moreover, a most ancient 
and venerable place, dating back to the dark immemorial ages, 
i. e. almost a century and a quarter ago! and having its 
history and antiquities, and traditions and heroes, and epochs 
of peace and war. “No place in the United States presents 
such a series of events interesting in themselves, and perma- 
nently affecting, as they occurred, both its progress and pros- 
perity. Five times its flag has changed; three different 
sovereignties have claimed its allegiance; and since it has been 
held by the United States, its government has been thrice 
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transferred: twice it has been besieged by the Indians, once 
captured in war, and once burned to the ground :”—truly, a 
long list of events for a young city of a century old! Detroit 
may almost rival her old grandam Quebec, who sits bristling 
defiance on the summit of her rocky height, in warlike and 
tragic experience. 

Can you tell me why we gave up this fine and important 
place to the Americans, without leaving ourselves even a fort 
on the opposite shore? Dolts and blockheads as we have been 
in all that concerns the partition and management of these 
magnificent regions, now that we have ignorantly and blindly 
ceded whole countries, and millions and millions of square 
miles of Jand and water to our neighbors, they say we are 
likely to quarrel and go to war about a partition line through 
the barren tracts of the east! Well, this is not your affair 
nor mine—let our legislators look to it. Colonel Talbot told - 
me that when he took a map, and pointed out to one of the 
English commissioners the foolish bargain they had made, 
the real extent, value, and resources of the countries ceded to 
the United States, the man covered his eyes with his clenched 
hands, and burst into tears. 

The position of Detroit is one of the finest imaginable. It 
is on a strait between Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair, com- 
manding the whole internal commerce of these great “succes- 
sive seas.” Michigan, of which it is the capital, being now 
received into the Union, its importance, both as a frontier 
town and a place of trade, increases every day. 

The origin of the city was a little palisadoed fort, erected 
here in 1702 by the French under La Motte Cadillac, to defend 
their fur-trade. It was then called Fort Pontchartrain. From 
this time till 1760 it remained in possession of the French, 
and continued to increase slowly. So late as 1721, Charlevoix 
speaks of the vast herds of buffalos ranging the plains west 
of the city. Meantime, under the protection of the fort, the 
settlement and cultivation of the neighbouring districts went 
on in spite of the attacks of some of the neighbouring tribes 
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of Indians, particularly the Ottagamies, who, with the 
Iroquois, seem to have been the only. decided and irreconcilable 
enemies whom the French found in this province. The capture 
of Quebec and the death of Wolfe being followed by the 
cession of the whole of the French territory in North America 
to the power of Great Britain, Detroit, with all the other 
trading posts in the west, was given up to the English. It is 
curious that the French submitted to this change of masters 
more easily than the Indians, who were by no means inclined 
to exchange the French for the English alliance. “Whatever 
may have been the cause,” says Governor Cass, “the fact is 
certain, that there is in the French character a peculiar adapta- 
tion to the habits and feelings of the Indians, and to this 
day the period of French domination is the era of all that 
is happy in Indian reminiscences.” 

The conciliating manners of the French towards the Indians, 
and the judgment with which they managed all their inter- 
course with them, has had a permanent effect on the minds 
of those tribes who were in friendship with them. At this 
day, if the British are generally preferred to the Americans, 
the French are always preferred to either. A Chippewa chief 
addressing the American agent, at the Sault Ste. Marie, so 
late as 1826, thus fondly referred to the period of the French 
dominion :—“When the Frenchmen arrived at these Falls, they 
came and kissed us. They called us children, and we found 
them fathers. We lived like brethren in the same lodge, and 
we had always wherewithal to clothe us. They never mocked 
at our ceremonies, and they never molested the places of our 
dead. Seven generations of men have passed away, but we 
have not forgotten it. Just, very just, were they towards us!’’* 

The discontent of the Indian tribes upon the transfer of the 
forts and trading posts into the possession of the British, 
showed itself early, and at length gave rise to one of the most 
prolonged and savage of all the Indian wars, that of Pontiac, 
in 1763. 





*Vide Historical Sketches of Michigan. 
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Of this Pontiac you have read, no doubt, in various books of 
travels and anecdotes of Indian chiefs.* But it is one thing 
to read of these events by an English fireside, where the fea- 
tures of the scene—the forest wilds echoing to the war-whoop 
—the painted warriors—the very words scalping, tomahawk, 
bring no definite meaning to the mind, only a vague horror ;— 
and quite another thing to recall them here on the spot, 
arrayed in all their dread yet picturesque reality. Pontiac is 
the hero par excellence of all these regions; and in all the 
histories of Detroit, when Detroit becomes a great capital of 
the west, he will figure like Caractacus or Arminius in the 
Roman history. The English contemporaries call him king 
and emperor of the Indians; but there is absolutely no 
sovereignty among these people. Pontiac was merely a war 
chief, chosen in the usual way, but exercising a more than 
usual influence, not by mere bravery—the universal savage 
virtue—but by talents of a rarer kind; a power of reflection 
and combination rarely met in the character of the red warrior. 
Pontiac was a man of genius, and would have ruled his fellow- 
men under any circumstances, and in any country. He formed 
a project similar to that which Tecumseh entertained fifty 
years later. He united all the north-western tribes of Ottawas, 
Chippewas, and Pottowatamies, in one great confederacy 
against the British, “the dogs in red coats;” and had very 
nearly caused the overthrow, at least the temporary overthrow, 
of our power. He had planned a simultaneous attack on all 
the trading posts in the possession of the English, and so 
far succeeded that ten of these forts were surprised about 
the same time, and all the English soldiers and traders 
massacred, while the French were spared. Before any tidings 
of these horrors and outrages could reach Detroit, Pontiac 
was here in friendly ‘guise, and all his measures admirably 
arranged for taking this fort also by stratagem, and murder- 
ing every Englishman within it. All had been lost, if a poor 


*There is a Life of Pontiac in Thatcher's Indian Biography. 
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Indian woman, who had received much kindness from the 
family of the commandant, (Major Gladwyn,) had not revealed 
the danger. I do not yet quite understand why Major 
Gladwyn, on the discovery of Pontiac’s treachery, and having 
him in his power, did not make him and his whole band 
prisoners; such a stroke would have ended, or rather it would 
have prevented, the war. But it must be remembered that 
Major Gladwyn was ignorant of the systematic plan of ex- 
termination adopted by Pontiac; the news of the massacres at 
the upper forts had not reached him; he knew of nothing but 
the attempt on himself, and from motives of humanity he 
suffered them to leave the fort and go free. No sooner were 
they on the outside of the palisades, than they set up the 
war-yell, “like so many devils,’ as a bystander expressed it, 
and turned and discharged their rifles on the garrison. The 
war, thus savagely declared, was accompanied by all those 
atrocious barbarities, and turns of fate, and traits of heroism, 
and hair-breadth escapes, which render these Indian conflicts 
so exciting, so terrific, so picturesque.* 


Detroit was in a state of siege by the Indians for twelve 
months, and gallantly and successfully defended by Major 
Gladwyn, till relieved by General Bradstreet. 


The first time I was able to go out, my good-natured land- 
lord drove me himself in his wagon, .(Anglicé, gig,) with as 
much attention and care for my comfort as if I had been 
his near relation. The evening was glorious; the sky per- 
fectly Italian—a genuine Claude Lorraine sky, that beautiful 
intense amber light reaching to the very zenith, while the 
purity and transparent loveliness of the atmospheric effects 


*The following extract from a contemporary letter given in the Life of Pontiac 
is at least very graphic. 


“Detroit, July 9, 1763. 


“You have heard long ago of our pleasant situation, but the storm is blown over. 
Was it not very agreeable to hear every day of their cutting, carving, boiling, and 
eating our companions? to see every day dead bodies floating down the river, 
mangled and disfigured? But Britons, you know, never shrink; we always appeared 
gay, to spite the rascals. They boiled and ate Sir Robert Devers. and we are in- 
formed by Mr. Pauly, who escaped the other day from one of the stations surprised at 
the breaking out of the war, and commanded by himself. that he had seen an 
Indian have the skin of Captain Robertson’s arm for a tobacco pouch.” 
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carried me back to Italy and times long past. I felt it all, 
as people feel things after a sharp fit of indisposition, when 
the nervous system, languid at once and sensitive, thrills and 
trembles to every breath of air. As we drove slowly and 
silently along, we came to a sluggish, melancholy-looking 
rivulet, to which the man pointed with his whip. “I expect,” 
said he, “you know all about the battle of Bloody Run?” 

I was obliged to confess my ignorance, not without a slight 
shudder at the hateful, ominous name which sounded in my 
ear like an epitome of all imaginable horrors, 

This was the scene of a night attack made by three hundred 
British upon the camp of the Indians, who were then besieging 
Detroit. The Indians had notice of their intention, and pre- 
pared an ambush to receive them. They had just reached the 
bank of this rivulet, when the Indian foe fell upon them 
suddenly. They fought hand to hand, bayonet and tomahawk, 
in the darkness of the night. Before the English could extri- 
cate themselves, seventy men and most of the officers fell 
and were scalped on the spot. “Them Indians,” said my 
informant, “fought like brutes and devils,” (as most do, I 
thought, who fight for revenge and existence,) “and they say 
the creek here, when morning came, ran red with blood; wate 
so they call it the Bloody Run.” 

There certainly is much in a name, whatever Juliet may 
say, and how much in fame! Do you remember the brook San- 
guinetto, which flows into Lake Thrasymene? The meaning 
and the derivation are the same, but what a difference in 
sound! The Sanguinetto! ’tis a word one might set to music. 
The Bloody Run! pah! the very utterance pollutes one’s fancy! 

And in associations, too, how different, though the circum- 
stances were not unlike! This Indian Fabius, this Pontiac, 
wary and brave, and unbroken by defeat, fighting for his own 
land against a swarm cf invaders, has had no poet, no historian 
to immortalize him, else all this ground over which I now 
tread had been as classical as the shores of Thrasymene. 
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As they have called Tecumseh the Indian Napoleon, they 
might style Pontiac the Indian Alexander—I do not mean 
him of Russia, but the Greek. Here, for instance, is a touch 
of magnanimity quite in the Alexander-the-great style, Pontiac, 
before the commencement of the war, had provided for the 
safety of a British officer, Major Rogers by name, who was 
afterwards employed to relieve Detroit, when besieged by the 
Indians. On this occasion he sent Pontiac a present of a 
bottle of brandy, to show he had not forgotten his former 
obligations to him. Those who were around the Indian warrior 
when the present arrived, particularly some Frenchmen, 
warned him not to taste it, as it might be poisoned. Pontiac 
instantly took a draught from it, saying, as he put the bottle 
to his lips, that “it was not in the power of Major Rogers to 
hurt him who had so lately saved his life.” I think this story 
is no unworthy pendant to that of Alexander and his physician. 

But what avails it all! who knows or cares about Pontiac 
and his Ottawas? 


“Vain was the chief’s, the warrior’s pride! 
He had no poet—-and he died!” 


If I dwell on these horrid and obscure conflicts, it is partly 
to amuse the languid idle hours of convalescence, partly to 
inspire you with some interest for the localities around me:— 
and I may as well, while the pen is in my hand, give you the 
conclusion of the story. 

Pontiac carried on the war with so much talent, courage, 
and resources, that the British government found it necessary 
to send a considerable force against him. General Bradstreet 
came up here with three thousand men, wasting the lands 
of the Miami and Wyandot Indians, “burning their villages, 
and destroying their corn-field;” and I pray you to observe 
that in all the accounts of our expeditions against the Indians, 
as well as those of the Americans under General Wayne and 
General Harrison, mention is made of the destruction of corn- 
fields (plantations of Indian corn) to a great extent, which 
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show that some attention must have been paid to agriculture, 
even by these hunting tribes.* I find mention also of a very 
interesting and beautiful tradition connected with these 
regions. To the east of the Detroit territory, there was settled 
from ancient times a band of Wyandots or Hurons, who were 
called the neutral nation; they never took part in the wars 
and conflicts of the other tribes. They had two principal 
villages, which were like the cities of refuge among the 
Israelites; whoever fled there from an enemy found a secure 
and inviolable sanctuary. If two enemies from tribes long 
at deadly variance met there, they were friends while stand- 
ing on that consecrated ground. To what circumstances this 
extraordinary institution owed its existence is not known. It 
was destroyed after the arrival of the French in the country— 
not by them, but by some national and internal feud. 

But to return to Pontiac. With all his talents he could 
not maintain a standing or permanent army, such a thing 
being contrary to all the Indian usages, and quite incompat- 
ible with their mode of life. His warriors fell away from 
him every season, and departed to their hunting grounds to 
provide food for their families. The British pressed forward, 
took possession of their whole country, and the tribes were 
obliged to beg for peace. Pontiac disdained to take any part 
in these nogotiations, and retired to the Illinois, where he 
was murdered, from some motive of private animosity by a 
Peoria Indian. The Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottowattomies, 
who had been allied under his command, thought it incumbent 
on them to avenge his death, and nearly exterminated the 
whole nation of the Peorias—and this was the life and the 
fall of Pontiac. 


*I believe it is a prevalent notion that the Indians of the north-west never culti- 
vated grain to any extent until under the influence of the whites. This, apparently, 
is a mistake. When General Wayne (in 1794) destroyed the settlements of the 
Wyandots and Miamis along the Miami river, and on the south shores of Lake 
Erie, he wrote thus in his official despatch:—“‘The very extensive and cultivated 
fields and gardens show the work of many hands. The margins of those beautiful 
rivers, the Miami of the Lake and Au Glaize, appear like one continued village 
for a number of miles, both above and below this place. Nor have I ever beheld 
such immense age of corn in any part of America, from Canada to Florida.” 
And all this fair scene was devastated and laid waste! and we complain that the 
Indians made no advance in civilization! 
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The name of this great chief is commemorated in that of a 
flourishing village, or rising town, about twenty miles west 
of Detroit, which is called Pontiac, as one of the townships in 
Upper Canada is styled Tecumseh: thus literally illustrating 
those beautiful lines in Mrs. Sigourney’s poem on Indian 
names :— 

“Their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore; 


Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore!” 


For rivers, bearing their old Indian names, we have here 
the Miami, (or Maumee,) the Huron, the Sandusky: but most 
of the points of land, rivers, islands, &c., bear the French 
appellations, as Point Pelee, River au Glaize, River des 
Canards, Gros-Isle, &e. 

The mélange of proper names in this immediate neighbour- 
hood is sufficiently curious. Here we have Pontiac, Romeo, 
Ypsilanti, and Byron, all within no great distance of each 
other. 


Long after the time of Pontiac, Detroit and all the country 
round it became the scene of even more horrid and unnatural 
conflicts between the Americans and British, during the war 
of the Revolution, in which the Indians were engaged against 
the Americans. When peace was proclaimed, and the inde- 
pendence of the United States recognized by Great Britain, 
this savage war on the frontiers still continued, and mutual 
aggressions and injuries have left bitter feelings rankling on 
both sides. Let us hope that in another generation they may 
be effaced. For myself, I cannot contemplate the possibility 
of another war between the English and the Americans with- 
out a mingled disgust and terror, as something cruel, un- 
natural, fratricidal. Have we not the same ancestry, the 
same father-land, the same language? “Though to drain our 
blood from out their being were an aim,” they cannot do it! 
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The ruffian refuse of the two nations—the most ignorant, 
common-minded, and vulgar among them, may hate each 
other, and give each other nicknames—but every year 
diminishes the number of such; and while the two govern- 
ments are shaking hands across the Atlantic, it were indeed 
supremely ridiculous if they were to go to cuffs across the 
Detroit and Niagara! 


When the intolerable heat of the day has subsided, I some- 
times take a languid stroll through the streets of the city, 
not unamused, not altogether unobserving, though unable to 
profit much by what I see and hear. There are many new 
houses building, and many new streets laid out. In the prin- 
cipal street, called the Jefferson Avenue, there are rows of 
large and handsome brick houses; the others are generally 
of wood, painted white, with bright green doors and windows. 
The footway: in many of the streets is, like that of Toronto, 
of planks, which, for my own part, I like better than the 
burning brick or stone pavé. The crowd of emigrants con- 
stantly pouring through this little city on their way to the 
back settlements of the west, and the number of steamers, 
brigs, and schooners always passing up and down the lakes, 
occasion a perpetual bustle, variety, and animation on the 
shore and in the streets. Forty-two steamers touch at the 
port. In one of the Detroit papers (there are five or six pub- 
lished here either daily or weekly) I found a long column, 
headed Marine Intelligence, giving an account of the arrival 
and departure of the shipping. Last year the profits of the 
steamboats averaged seventy or eighty per cent., one with 
another: this year it is supposed that many will lose. There 
are several boats which ply regularly between Detroit and 
some of the new-born cities on the south shore of Lake Erie— 
Sandusky, Cleveland, Port Clinton, Monroe, &c. The naviga- 
tion of the Detroit river is generally open from the beginning 
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of April to the end of November. In the depth of winter 
they pass and repass from the British to the American shore 
on the ice. 

There are some excellent shops in the town, a theatre, and 
a great number of taverns and gaming-houses. There is also 
a great number of booksellers’ shops; and I read in the papers 
long lists of books, newly arrived and unpacked, which the 
public are invited to inspect. 

Wishing to borrow some books, to while away the long 
solitary hours in which I am obliged to rest, I asked for a 
circulating library, and was directed to the only one in the 
place. I had to ascend a steep staircase—so disgustingly 
dirty, that it was necessary to draw my drapery carefully 
round me to escape pollution. On entering a large room, un- 
furnished except with bookshelves, I found several men sitting 
or rather sprawling upon chairs, and reading the newspapers. 
The collection of books was small; but they were not of a 
common or vulgar description. I found some of the best 
modern publications in French and English, * The man— 
gentleman I should say, for all are gentlemen here—who stood 
behind the counter, neither moved his hat from his head, nor 
bowed on my entrance, nor showed any officious anxiety to 
serve or oblige; but, with this want of what we English con- 
sider due courtesy, there was no deficiency of real civility— 
far from it. When I inquired on what terms I might have 
some books to read, this gentleman desired I would take any 
books I pleased, and not think about payment or deposit. I 
remonstrated, and represented that I was a stranger at an 
inn—that my stay was uncertain, &.; and the reply was, 
that from a lady and a stranger he could not think of receiv- 
ing remuneration; and then gave himself some trouble to look 
out the books I wished for, which I took away with me. He 
did not even ask the name of the hotel at which I was stay- 
ing; and when I returned the books, persisted in declining 
all payment from “a lady and a stranger.” 
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Whatever attention and politeness may be tendered to me, 
in either character, as a lady or as a stranger, I am always 
glad to receive from any one, in any shape. In the present 
instance, I could indeed have dispensed with the form: a 
pecuniary obligation, small or large, not being much to my 
‘taste; but what was meant for courtesy, I accepted courteously 
—and so the matter ended. 

Nations differ in their idea of good manners, as they do on 
the subject of beauty—a far less conventional thing. But 
there exists luckily a standard for each, in reference to which 
we cannot err, and to which the progress of civilization will, 
it is to be hoped, bring us all nearer and nearer still. For 
the type of perfection in physical beauty we go to Greece, 
and for that politeness we go to the gospel. As it is written 
in a charming little book I have just bought here,—‘He who 
should embody and manifest the virtues taught in Christ’s - 
sermon on the Mount, would, though he had never seen a 
drawing-room, nor even heard of the artificial usages of society, 
commend himself to all nations, the most refined as well as 
the most simple.” 

If you look upon the map, you will find that the Detroit 
River, so called, is rather a strait or channel about thirty 
miles in length, and in breadth from one to two or three 
miles, dividing the British from the American shore. Through 
this channel all the waters of the upper lakes, Michigan, 
Superior, and Huron, come pouring down on their way to the 
ocean. Here at Detroit, the breadth of the river does not 
exceed a mile. A pretty little steamer, gaily painted, with 
streamers flying, and shaded by an awning, is continually pass- 
ing and re-passing from shore to shore. I have sometimes sat 
in this ferry-boat for a couple of hours together, pleased to 
remain still, and enjoy, without exertion, the cool air, the 
sparkling, redundant waters, and green islands :—amused, 
meantime, by the variety and conversation of the passengers, 
English emigrants, and French Canadians; brisk Americans; 
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dark, sad-looking Indians folded in their blankets; farmers, 
storekeepers, speculators in wheat; artisans; trim girls with 
black eyes and short petticoats, speaking a Norman patois, 
and bringing baskets of fruit to the Detroit market; over- 
dressed, long-waisted, damsels of the city, attended by their 
beaux, going to make merry on the opposite shore. The pas- 
sage is not of more than ten minutes duration, yet there is a 
tavern bar on the lower deck, and a constant demand for 
cigars, liquors, and mint julep—by the men only, I pray you 
to observe, and the Americans chiefly; I never saw the French 
peasants ask for drink. 


Yesterday and to-day, feeling better, 1 have passed some 
hours straying or driving about on the British shore. 

I hardly know how to convey to you an idea of the differ- 
ence between the two shores; it will appear to you as incredible 
as it is to me incomprehensible. Our shore is said to be the 
most fertile, and has been the longest settled; but to. float 
between them (as I did to-day in a little canoe made of a 
hollow tree, and paddled by a half-breed imp of a boy)—to 
behold on one side a city, with its towers and spires and 
animated population, with villas and handsome houses stretch- 
ing along the shore, and a hundred vessels or more, gigantic 
steamers, brigs, schooners, crowding the port, loading and 
unloading; all the bustle, in short, of prosperity and com- 
merce ;—and, on the other side, a little straggling hamlet, one 
little wretched steamboat, some windmills, a catholic chapel 
or two, a supine ignorant peasantry, all the symptoms of 
apathy, indolence, mistrust, hopelessness!—can I, can any one 
help wondering at the difference, and asking whence it arises? 
There must be a cause for it.surely—but what is it? Does it 
lie in past or in present—in natural or accidental circum- 
stances ?—in the institutions of the government, or the charac- 
ter of the people? Is it remediable? is it a necessity? is it 
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a mystery? what and whence is it?—Can you tell? or can 
you send some of our colonial officials across the Atlantic to 
behold and solve the difficulty? 

The little hamlet opposite to Detroit is called Richmond. 
I was sitting there to-day on the grassy bank above the river, 
resting in the shade of a tree, and speculating on all these 
things, when an old French Canadian stopped near me to 
arrange something about his cart, We entered forthwith into 
conversation; and though I had some difficulty in making out 
his patois, he understood my French, and we got on very well. 
If you would see the two extremes of manner brought into 
near comparison, you should turn from a Yankee storekeeper 
to a French Canadian! It was quite curious to find in this 
remote region such a perfect specimen of an old-fashioned 
Norman peasant—all bows, courtesy, and good-humour. He 
was carrying a cart-load of cherries to Sandwich, and when 
I begged for a ride, the little old man bowed and smiled, and 
poured forth a voluble speech, in which the words enchante! 
honneur! and madame! were all I could understand; but these 
were enough. I mounted the cart, seated myself in an old 
chair surrounded with baskets heaped with ripe cherries, 
lovely as those of Shenstone— 


“Scattering like blooming maid their glances round, 
And must be bought, though penury betide!” 


No occasion, however, to risk penury here; for after per- 
mission asked, and granted with a pleasant smile and a 
hundredth removal of the ragged hat, I failed not to profit 
by my situation, and dipped my hand pretty frequently into 
these tempting baskets. When the French penetrated into 
these regions a century ago, they brought with them not only 
their national courtesy, but some of their finest national 
fruits,—plums, cherries, apples, pears, of the best quality— 
excellent grapes, too, I am told—and all these are now grown 
in such abundance as to be almost valueless. For his cart- 
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load of cherries my old man expected a sum not exceeding 
two shillings. 

Sandwich is about two miles below Detroit. It is the chief 
place in the Western District, the county town; yet the popu- 
lation does not much exceed four hundred. 

I had to regret much the absence of Mr. Prince, the great 
proprietor of the place, and a distinguished member of the 
House of Assembly, both for ability and eloquence; but I saw 
sufficient to convince me that Sandwich makes no progress. 
The appearance of the place and people, so different from 
all I had left on the opposite side of the river, made me 
melancholy, or rather thoughtful. What can be the reason 
that all flourishes there, and all languishes here! 

Amherstberg, another village about ten miles farther, con- 
tains about six hundred inhabitants, has a good harbour, and 
all natural capabilities; but here also no progress is making. 
There is a wretched little useless fort, commanding, or rather 
not commanding, the entrance to the Detroit river on our 
side, and memorable in the history of the last American war 
as Fort Malden. There are here a few idle soldiers, detached 
from the garrison at Toronto; and it is said that even these 
will be removed. In case of an attack or sudden outbreak, 
all this exposed and important line of shore is absolutely 
without defence.* 

Near Amherstberg there is a block of reserved land, about 
seven miles square, the property of a tribe of Huron or 
Wyandot Indians: it extends along the banks of the Detroit 
river, and is one of the finest regions for climate, soil, and 
advantages of every kind, in the whole province; of great 
importance too, as lying opposite to the American shore, and 
literally a stumbling-block in the way of the white settlements, 
diminishing very considerably the value and eligibility of the 
lands around. Our government has been frequently in negotia- 
tion with these Indians to induce them to dispose of their 


*This was written on the spot. Since the late troubles in Upper Canada, it is 
understood to be the intention of Sir John Colborne to fortify this coast. 
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lands, and I understood that fifteen thousand acres have lately 
been purchased from them. It is most certain, however, that 
in all these transactions they consider themselves aggrieved. 

I have in my possession an original petition of these 
Wyandot Indians, addressed to Sir John Colborne. It appears 
that in 1829, the other lake tribes, the Chippewas, Potto- 
wattomies, and Ottawas claimed an equal right to these lands, 
and offered to dispose of them to our government. The Hurons 
resisted this claim, and were most unwilling to relinquish 
their right to keep and reside on their “own little piece of 
land.” The petition, which has been translated by one of 
their missionaries in a/style rather too ambitious and flowery, 
contains some very touching and beautiful passages. They 
open their statement of grievances thus :— 

“Father! 


“Your Red children the Hurons approach you under the . 


“gathering clouds of affliction. Father, we visit you to tell 
“vou the sorrows of our hearts. We have learned at a coun- 
“cil that the three nations of Ottawas, Chippewas, and Potto- 
“wattomies, claim our lands. We understand, with grief and 
“surprise, that they proposed at that council to traffic with 
“vou for our Huron reserve.” 

They then allude to their ancient contests with the Iroquois, 
by which they were driven up the lakes, as far as beyond 
Lake Michigan; and their return to their former hunting- 
grounds when these contests ceased. 

“Our fires were quenched, and their ashes scattered; but, 
“Father, we collected them again, removed to our present 
“homes, and there rekindled the embers.” 

They allude to their services in the late war, as giving 
them a peculiar claim to protection. 

“Father, when the war-hatchet was sent by our great Father 
“to the Americans, we too raised it against them. Father, 
“we fought your enemies on the very spot we now inherit. 
“The pathway to our doors is red with our blood. Every 
“track to our homes reminds us, ‘here fell a brother’—fell, 
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“Father! in the hour of strife for you. But, Father, we 
“mourn not for. them. The memory of their exploits lives 
“sacred in our breasts. We mourn not for them; we mourn 
“for ourselves and our children. We would not recal them 
“to the pains and sufferings through which the steps of the 
“living Huron must pass. Theirs is the morning of still- 
“ness after the tempest: the day of peace after the fury of 
“the battle! Father, their brave spirits look down upon you. 
“By their blood we implore you to stretch your protecting 
“arm over us. The war-club has been glutted with the havoc 
“of our nation. We look round for our young men, our 
“warriors, our chiefs: where is now the Huron? gone, Father, 
“laid low in the earth; nerveless are now the hands that 
“grasped the Huron tomahawk. Father, in our might we 
“aided you: let us not lament in our weakness that our vigour 
“has been wasted.” 

They then attempt to substantiate their claim by pointing 
out the places which bear their name, as the ancient inhab- 
itants of the soil; and it is certain that in the time of Charle- 
voix all these regions were in possession of the Huron tribes, 

“The great lake is called the Huron Lake. There are no 
“Jess than three rivers in our vicinity which bear the name 
“of the Huron: the Huron river on the north side of Lake 
“St. Clair—the Huron river on the north side of Lake Erie— 
“and the Huron river on the south side of Lake Erie. Upper 
“and Lower Sandusky* owe their names to our language. 
“Father, what is the soil in dispute everywhere termed? The 
“Ottawa or Chippewa Reserve?—no, Father; but simply the 
“Huron Reserve. Thus your maps designate it. We had 
“a village at Big Rock, in the entrance to the westerly channel 
“of the river Detroit, called Brown’s Town, from one of our 
“chiefs. Another at Maguaga, in the same channel. But 
“Amherstberg now covers the space where were once our prin- 
“cipal town and settlement, extending to the mouth of the 
“river Des Canards, our present abode.” 


*Two rising towns on the American shore of Lake Erie. 
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“Yet, Father, the Ottawas ask our lands as their property ; 
“they offer to you the sale of crops they have not tilled— 
“of barns they have not raised—of houses they have not 
“built—of homes wherein they never slept. Father, they would 
“reap where the ancient Huron only has sown.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Father, we have had the strongest declarations that we 
“should not be molested, from Governor Simcoe, on the behalf 
“of our great Father; also from the Governor-general, Lord 
“Dorchester; from Governor Gore, and from every other 
“Governor to the present day. The same has been repeated 
“to us by your commanding officers stationed at Amherstberg. 
“Father, on the faith of these repeated promises, we retained 
“our habitations among you. Deeming your protection certain, 
“we have cleared our fields and cultivated them, raised barns 
“for our grain, and houses for our families. We have taught 
“our children to smoke the pipe of peace, and follow the 
“precepts of the gospel. Our feet are unaccustomed to the 
“chase—their swiftness is no more; our hands unfamiliar with 
“the bow, and the sureness of the arrow is lost.” 

They attribute these new claims to their lands to the devices 
of their white neighbours, and they allude to their fallen state 
and diminished numbers as pleas for the white man’s for- 
bearance. 

“We conjure you not to expel us from our homes, rendered 
“dear to us by many recollections. The morning and the noon- 
“day of our nation has passed away—the evening is fast 
“settling in darkness round us. It is hardly worth an effort 
“to hasten the close of night.” &c, 

“Father, the dejected Huron throws himself upon your 
“clemency and justice.” 

This petition is signed by their principal chief, Split-log, 
and nine other chiefs, of whom three sign their names in 
rude but legible manuscript; the others affix their mark only. 

Is there not much reason as well as eloquence in this appeal? 
Apparently it was successful, as I find the Wyandots still 
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on their land, and no question at present of the rights of the 
other tribes. Warrow and Split-log, two of the chiefs who 
sign this petition, were distinguished in the last war; they 
were present at the council at Fort Malden, and fought in 
the battle in which Tecumseh was slain. 

Split-log is still living, and has been baptized a Christian, 
by the name of Thomas. 

This same Huron reserve has been more lately (in 1836) the 
subject of dispute between the Lieutenant-governor and the 
House of Assembly. The Indians petitioned the house against 
the encroachments of the whites and half-breeds, and the con- 
duct of the superintendent; and complained that the terri- 
tory of their fathers was taken from them without their 
acquiescence. 

Hereupon the House of Assembly sent up an address, 
requesting that the subject of this petition, and the proceed- 
ings of the government thereon, should be laid before the 
house. Sir Francis Head declined acceding to this request, 
and gave his reasons at length, arguing that the management 
of the Indian affairs belonged to the Executive alone, and 
that the interference of the provincial legislature was an 
undue invasion of the king’s prerogative.” 


Pa... “Teel is part of his Excellency’s answer to the address of the House of 
ssembly: 

“Without reverting to the anomalous history of the aborigines of this land, I 
will merely observe that in Upper Canada the Indians have hitherto been under 
the exclusive care of his Majesty, the territories they inhabit being tracts of 
crown lands devoted to their sole use as his allies. Over these lands his Majesty 
has never exercised his paramount right, except at their request and for their 
manifest advantage.’’—(this is doubtful, I presume). ‘Within their own com- 
munities they have hitherto governed themselves by their own unwritten laws and 
customs; their lands and properties have never been subjected to tax or assess- 
ment, or themselves liable to personal service. As be J are - subject to such 
liabilities, neither do they yet possess the political privileges of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects generally. The superintendents, missionaries. school-masters, and others, who 
reside among them for their protection and civilization, are appointed and paid 
by the king. To his representative all appeals have until now been made, and with 
him all responsibilty has rested. In every resnect they anpear to be most con- 
stitutionally within the jurisdiction and prerogative of the Crown; and as I declare 
myself not only ready but desirous to attend to every complaint they may offer 
me, I consider it would be highly impolitic (especially for the object of redressing 
a trifling grievance) to sanction the adoption of a new course for their internal 
government.” 

I believe that Sir Francis Head entertained an enthusiastic admiration for the 
Indian character, and was sincerely interested in the welfare of this fated people. 
It was his deliberate conviction that there was no salvation for them but in their 
removal as far as possible from the influence and dominion of the white settlers; 
and in this I agree with his Excellency; but seeing that the Indians are not 
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I am hardly competent to give an opinion either way, but 
it seemeth to me, in my simple wit, that this is a case in 
which the government of the Crown, always supposing it to 
be wisely and paternally administered, must be preferable to 
the interposition of the colonial legislature, seeing that the 
interests of the colonists and settlers, and those of the 
Indians, are brought into perpetual collision, and that the 
colonists can scarcely be trusted to decide in their own case. 
As it is, the poor Indian seems hardly destined to meet with 
justice, either from the legislative or executive power. 


Of the number here I can form no exact idea; they say 
there are about two hundred. At present they are busied in 
preparations for their voyage up Lake Huron to the Great 
Manitoolin Island to receive their annual presents, and one 
fleet of canoes has already departed. 


Fort Malden and the whole of this coast (on both sides of 
the river) were the scene of various vicissitudes during the 
last war of 1813. The shameful retreat of the American Gen- 
eral Hull, and his surrender with his whole army to General 
Brock; the equally shameful retreat of the British General 
Proctor and his defeat by General Harrison, are fresh in the 
recollection of all people and these national disgraces, with 
mutual ‘wrongs and injuries, have left, I fear, much mutual 


virtually British subjects, no measure should be adopted, even for their supposed 
benefit, without their acquiescence. They are quite capable of judging for them- 
selves in every case in which their interests are concerned. The fault of our 
executive is, that we acknowledge the Indians our allies, yet treat them, as well 
as call them, our children. They acknowledge in our government a father; they 
never acknowledged any master but the ‘‘Great Master of Life,” and the rooted 
idea, or rather instinct of personal and political independence in which every 
Indian is born or reared, no earthly power can obliterate from his soul. One of 
the early missionaries expresses himself on this point with great naiveté. ‘The 
Indians,” he says, ‘are convinced that every man is born free; that no one has a 
right to make any attempt upon his personal liberty, and that nothing can make 
him amends for its loss.’”’ He nroceeds—‘‘We have even had much pains to un- 
deceive those converted to Christianity on this head, and to make them understand 
that in consequence of the corruption of our nature, which is the effect of sin, 
an unrestrained liberty of doing evil differs little from the necessity of doing it, 
considering the strength of the inclination which carries us to it; and that the law 
which restrains us brings us nearer to our first liberty in seeming to deprive us of it.” 

That a man, because he has the free use of his will and his limbs, must therefore 
necessarily do evil, is a doctrine which the Indian can never be brought to under- 
stand. He is too polite to contradict us, but he insists that it was made for the 
pale-faces, who, it may be, are naturally inclined to all evil; but has nothing to do 
with the red skins, whom the Great Spirit created free. ‘Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty;’’ but about liberty there may be as many differing notions 
as about charity. 
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animosity along both shores. Here it was that Tecumseh 
attempted in vain to prevent the retreat or rather flight of 
General Proctor from Fort Malden. “We are astonished,” 
exclaimed the Indian chief, “to see our Father tying up every- 
thing and preparing to run away, without letting his red 
children know what his intentions are. You always told us 
you would never draw your foot off British ground. But 
now, Father, we see you are drawing back, and we are sorry 
to see our Father doing so without seeing the enemy. We 
must compare our Father’s conduct to a fat dog that carried 
its tail upon its back, but when affrighted, it drops it between 
its legs and runs off. Father! you have got the arms and 
ammunition which our great Father sent for his red children. 
If you have an idea of going away, give them to us, and you 
may go and welcome. Our lives are in the hands of the Great 
Spirit. We are determined to defend our lands, and, if it be 
his will, we wish to leave our bones upon them.” 

You may find the whole of this famous speech in Thatcher’s 
Indian Biography. Neither Tecumseh’s reasoning, nor his 
ludicrous and scornful simile of the fat dog, had any effect 
on General Proctor, who continued his yetreat. It is not gen- 
erally known that Tecumseh, exasperated by the faint-hearted- 
ness of the British general, threatened (before the battle of 
the Moravian Towns) to tomahawk him if he would not fight. 
This fact I had from one who served most honourably in this 
very war—Colonel Fitzgibbon. 

As yet, these bloody and obscure conflicts are little known 
beyond the locality, and excite but little interest when read 
cursorily in the dry chronicles of the time. But let some 
eloquent historian arise to throw over these events the light 
of a philosophical mind, and all the picturesque and romantic 
interest of which they are capable; to trace the results which 
have already arisen, and must in future arise, from this 
collision between two great nations, though fought out on a 
remote and half barbarous stage, with little sympathy and less 
applause :—we shall then have these far-off shores converted 
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into classic ground, and the name of Pontiac, Tecumseh, Isaac 
Brock, become classic names familiar on all lips as house- 
hold words—such at least they will become here.* 


Sunday Evening. 


My business here is to observe, as well as lassitude and 
sickness will let me; but—I must needs confess it—I never 
spent six fine sunshiny summer days, though in solitude, with 
less of profit or pleasure. Two summers ago I was lingering 
thus alone, and convalescent, on the banks of the Traun-See 
in Upper Austria. O that I could convey to you in intelli- 
gible words all the difference between there and here !—between 
then and now!—between that solitude and this solitude! 
There I was alone with nature and my own heart, bathed in 
mountain torrents, and floated for hours together on the 
bosom of that delicious lake, not thinking, not observing, only 
enjoying and dreaming! As on that lake I have seen a bird 
hang hovering, poised on almost motionless wing, as if con- 
templating the reflection of its own form, suspended between 
two heavens, that above and that beneath it; so my mind 
seemed lost to earth’s objects, and beheld only itself and 
heaven! What a contrast between that still, sublime loneli- 
ness, that vague, tender, tranquil, blessed mood, and the noisy 
excitement of this restless yet idle existence, where attention 
is continually fatigued and never satisfied! and the nerves, 
unstrung and languid, are fretted out of all repose! What a 
contrast between my pretty Tyrolean bateliere singing as she 
slowly pulled her oar, and my wild Indian boy flourishing his 
paddle !—between the cloud-capped Traunstein and gleaming 
glaciers, and these flat marshy shores—and that little cupful 
of water not twenty miles in circumference, and these inland 
oceans covering thousands of leagues! 


*The events of our wars with America, both the war of independence and the Jast 
war of 1813, are not a popular study in England, and imperfectly known except to 
those who make this part of modern history a particular study for a particular 
object. We cannot be surprised that exactly the reverse is the case in America, 
where, I remember, I got myself into irretrievable disgrace by not recollecting the 
battle of New Orleans. 
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But it is well to have known and seen both. Nothing so 
soon passes away from the mind as the recollection of physical 
inconvenience and pain—nothing is so permanent as the 
picture once impressed on the fancy; and this picture will be 
to me a pleasure and an inalienable property, like that of the 
Traun-See, when this irksome languor of the sinking spirit 
will be quite forgotten and effaced. 

+ * * * * + * 

So, as I have said, my business here being not to dream, but 
to observe, and this morning being Sunday morning, I crept 
forth to attend the different church services merely as a spec- 
tator. I went first to the Roman Catholic church, called the 
Cathedral, and the largest and oldest in the place. The 
catholic congregation is by far the most numerous here, and 
is composed chiefly of the lower classes and the descendants 
of the French settlers. On entering the porch, I found a 
board suspended with written regulations, to the effect that 
all Christians, of whatever denomination, were welcome to 
enter; but it was requested that all would observe the out- 
ward ceremonial, and that all gentlemen (tous les messieurs) 
would lay aside their pipes and cigars, take off their hats, 
and wipe their shoes. The interior of the church was similar 
to that of many other provincial Roman Catholic churches, 
exhibiting the usual assortment of wax tapers, gilding, arti- 
ficial flowers, and daubed Madonnas. The music and singing 
were not good. In the course of the service, the officiating 
priest walked up and down the aisles, flinging about the holy 
water on either side, with a silver-handled brush. I had my 
share, though unworthy, of this sprinkling, and then left the 
church, where the heat and the smell of incense, et cetera, 
were too overpowering. On the steps, and in the open space 
before the door, there was a crowd of peasants, all talking 
French—laughing, smoking, tobacco chewing, et cetera, et 
cetera. One or two were kneeling in the porch. Thence I 
went to the Methodist chapel, where I found a small congre- 
gation of the lower classes. A very ill-looking man, in com- 
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parison to whom Liston’s Mawworm were no caricature, was 
holding forth in a most whining and lugubrious tone; the 
poor people around joined in sobs and ejaculations, which soon 
became howling, raving, and crying. In the midst of this 
woful assembly I observed a little boy who was grinning fur- 
tively, kicking his heels, and sliding bits of apple from his 
pocket into his mouth. Not being able to endure this long 
with proper seriousness, I left the place. 

I then went into the Baptist church, on the opposite side 
of the road. It is one of the largest in the town, plain in 
appearance, but the interior handsome, and in good taste. 
The congregation was not crowded, but composed of most 
respectable, serious, well-dressed people. As I entered, the 
preacher was holding forth on the unpardonable sin, very in- 
coherently and unintelligibly; but on closing his sermon, he 
commenced a prayer; and I have seldom listened to one more 
eloquently fervent. Both the sermon and prayer were extem- 
poraneous. He prayed for all people, nations, orders and con- 
ditions of men throughout the world, including the king of 
Great Britain; but the prayer for the president of the United 
States seemed to me a little original, and admirably calcu- 
lated to suit the two parties who are at present divided on 
the merits of that gentlemen. That suppliant besought the 
Almighty, that “if Mr. Van Buren were a good man, he might 
be made better, and if a bad man, he might be speedily 
regenerated.” | 

I was still in time for. the Episcopal church, a very spacious 
and handsome building, though “somewhat Gothic.” On 
entering, I perceived at one glance that the Episcopal church 
is here, as at New York, the fashionable church of the place. 
It was crowded in every part: the women well dressed— 
but, as at New York, too much dressed, too fine for 
good taste and real fashion. I was handed immediately 
to the “strangers’ pew,’ a book put into my hand, and 
it was whispered to me that the bishop would preach. Our 
English idea of the exterior of a bishop is an old gentleman 
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in a wig and lawn sleeves, both equally de rigueur; I was 
therefore childishly surprised to find in the Bishop of Michi- 
gan a young man of very elegant appearance, wearing his 
own fine hair, and in a plain black silk gown. The sermon 
was on the well-worn subject of charity as it consists in 
giving—the least and lowest it may be of all the branches of 
charity, though indeed that depends on what we give, and 
how we give it. We may give our heart, our soul, our time, 
our health, our life, as well as our money; and the greatest 
of these, as well as the least, is still but charity. At home I 
have often thought that when people gave money they gave 
counters; here, when people give money they are really chari- 
table—they give a portion of their time and their existence, 
both of which are devoted to money-making, 

On closing his sermon, which was short and unexception- 
able, the bishop leaned forward over the pulpit, and com- 
menced an extemporaneous address to his congregation. I 
have often had occasion in the United States to admire the 
ready, graceful fluency of their extemporaneous speakers and 
preachers, and I have never heard anything more eloquent 
and more elegant than this address; it was in perfect good 
taste, besides being very much to the purpose. He spoke in 
behalf of the domestic missions of his diocese. I understood 
that the missions hitherto supported in the back settlements 
are, in consequence of the extreme pressure of the times, likely 
to be withdrawn, and the new, thinly-peopled districts thus 
left without any ministry whatever. He called on the people 
to give their aid towards sustaining these domestic mission- 
aries, at least for'a time, and said, among other things, that 
if each individual of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
subscribed one cent per week for a year, it would amount to 
more than 300,000 dollars. This address was responded to by 
a subscription on the spot of above 400 dollars—a large sum 
for a small town, suffering, like all other places, from the 
present commercial difficulties. 


(To be continued.) 



































HISTORICAL NOTES 


“PW OVE OF COUNTRY is born of a knowledge of its institu- 
tions, its traditions and history wherein are revealed 
the lives of its people and their heroic achievements.” 


“Tt igs a part of the function of government in a democratic 
society to inform the people of the facts of their history, and 
of the original documents from which accurate knowledge 
thereof may be obtained.” 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the city of Ypsilanti and 
the first settlement in Washtenaw County was celebrated at 
Ypsilanti July 1-4. A pageant was given presenting “The 
History of Ypsilanti,’ in which nearly 1,500 people appeared, 
the text of which was written by Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens of 
Pittsburgh, one of America’s greatest pageant writers. The 
production was in charge of Mr. Daniel L. Quick, Jr., director 
of the Ypsilanti Players. Over seven thousand seats were 
filled. In commemoration of this occasion and as a permanent 
contribution, a 300 page history was compiled by Mr. Harvey 
C. Colburn, dealing with the early history of Ypsilanti and 
Washtenaw County. 





“In memory of the First Mission Church—the first building 
erected in the north country on or near this spot by Father 
James Marquette, S. J., year 1668,” This inscription graces a 
fine bronze tablet which was unveiled with impressive cere- 
mony June 12 at Sault Ste. Marie. The tablet is attached to 
a large granite boulder which stands on Bingham Avenue 
west of the Federal building. The chief speaker on this occa- 
sion was Father William Gagnieur, S. J., a true successor of 
Marquette in the work of the church in the north country. 


Other speakers were Hon. Chase 8. Osborn and Mr. Stanley D. 
Newton. 
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The Roscommon County Woman’s Club held an interesting 
historical meeting July 19 under the auspices of its Historical 
Committee. Mrs. Marie B. Ferrey of Lansing spoke. Papers 
were read presenting the history of the townships of the 
county, and several musical numbers enlivened the program. 


The annual meeting of the Eaton County Pioneer Society 
was held August 8 in connection with the ninetieth anniver- 
sary celebration in Bellevue where the first settlement was 
made in Eaton County. 


From Mrs. A. 8S. Roberts, District Historian, D. A. R., for 
ihe N. W. district comes the news that through the generosity 
of Mr. A. V. Friedrich of Traverse City the “Old Mission 
Church” is to be restored to its original form and placed on 
its original site. 


On August 18, at Roosevelt Park, Bay City, the D. A. R. 
presented the city with a monument marking the grave of one 
of the most important of the Chippewa chiefs, O-Ge-Ma 
Ke-Ga-To. Lieutenant Colonel A. H. Gansser was in charge 
of the ceremonies. The monument consists of a bronze tablet 
set in a fine boulder. The inscription reads: “This boulder 
is erected to the memory of O-Ge-Ma Ke-Ga-To, chief speaker 
of the Chippewas; born about 1794; elected chief, 1815; spoke 
at treaty, 1819; spoke before Congress, 1837; died 1840. First 
buried on property now known as Twenty-second and Water 
streets in colonel’s uniform of American Revolution, a gift 
from President Jefferson who was impressed with his great 
eloquence and intelligence. Re-buried in 1877 on the property 
of William R. McCormick. His remains now rest beneath 
this stone in the locality where he held his councils. Placed 
by Anne Frisby Fitzhugh Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, July 4, 1923.” The presentation was made 
by Mrs. Irene Pomeroy Shields, past regent of the D. A. R. 
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HE Pioneer and Historical Society of Schoolcraft County 
"ae organized June 29 at a meeting held in the High 
School auditorium at Manistique. An address by Dr. 
Charles J. Johnson of Marquette was enjoyed, in which the 
speaker outlined the aim and work of an historical society. 
The following officers were elected: 
John I. Bellaire, president 
W. E. Miller, vice-president 
Carl Thorborg, secretary 
John A. Falk, treasurer 
O. G. Quick, historian 
Mrs. Gordon Shipman, curator 
Vice-presidents from different townships: 
Fred Graham, Hiawatha 
Milton Williams, Inwood 
James Arrowood, Manistique 
Geo. McPherson, Thompson 
D. F. Morrison, Germfask 
Carl H. A. Schultz, Mueller 
Earl Grondin, Seney 
Jas. McCullough, Doyle 
In September the newly formed organization had a fine 
booth at the Schoolcraft county fair, in charge of President 
John I. Bellaire and Secretary Carl Thorborg, where relics of 
early days were exhibited. 
The success of this organization has been largely due to the 
untiring efforts of Mrs. Thorborg. 
The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society has accepted 
the invitation extended by the new society and the city of 
Manistique to hold its next Upper Peninsula meeting in that 
city. 


HE Eighth Upper Peninsula meeting of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society was held at Ironwood 
July 25 and 26, jointly with the Gogebic County His- 
torical Society. Convention headquarters were in the beau- 
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tiful civic and memorial building erected by citizens of the 
city and county. 

The first session opened Wednesday at 10 o’clock, F. W. May 
of the Gogebic County Historical Society presiding. After the 
invocation by the Rev. Mr. Frazer of Bessemer, the audience 
sang “Michigan, My Michigan.” Mayor W. W. Woodward of 
Ironwood delivered the address of welcome, President May 
responding. A most happy feature of the morning’s program 
was the music rendered by Miss Charlotte Bean and Miss 
Louella Gribble of Ironwood. Mr. Levi Rice of Bessemer read 
the main paper of the session, “Recollections of Early Days.” 
The morning session closed with the audience singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

At 2 o’clock, Hon. John Holland of Bessemer, state repre- 
sentative, called the convention to order and presided during 
the afternoon. Community singing was led by Miss Nan Rund 
of Bessemer in an inspiring manner, Miss Louise Hansen 
of Bessemer rendered a cello solo. A paper by Mr. Stanley 
Newton of Sault Ste. Marie, who was unavoidably absent, 
was read by Mrs. D. C. Pierpont of Ironwood; a very inter- 
esting presentation of “The Life of Hon. Otto Fowle” of the 
Soo, who has left a manuscript volume of the history of the 
Soo and the surrounding region which is now in process of 
being edited for publication. Miss Rund, in her charming 
manner, sang several solos, responding generously with 
encores. A paper of great worth for the local history of the 
county, entitled “Wakefield,” was read by Mr. J. W. Bedell 
of that village. The program was closed by Miss Ina Strom 
of Bessemer, who rendered a very pleasing guitar solo. 

The evening session of Wednesday was presided over by 
Hon. Walter F. Truettner of Bessemer, state senator. Mrs. 
Gunderson of Ironwood opened the program with music. 
Prof. L. A. Chase, M.A., head of the history department of. 
the Northern State Normal, and Secretary of the Marquette 
County Historical Society, gave an informative and entertain- 
ing address on “Illustrations of the Value of Local Historical 
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Research.” Music was again enjoyed, furnished by Mrs. Harry 
Trezise and Miss Revena Trezise at the piano. Mr. J. S. 
Monroe of Ironwood spoke interestingly on “The Birth and 
Development of Gogebic County.” Very appropriately, the 
“May Family,” male quartette, closed the evening with “Michi- 
gan, I love thee.” 

Thursday morning Dr. H. E. Fox of Ironwood presided. The 
program opened with music, Miss Loretto Gleason of Iron- 
wood furnishing several very enjoyable piano numbers. Secre- 
tary Fuller, of the State Historical Commission, and Secre- 
tary of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society gave an 
extended discussion of the state’s historical work and its 
relation to local history. Miss Hildegard Gueder of Ironwood 
rendered several soprano solos. Following this, an automobile 
drive was made to “Little Girl’s Point” on Lake Superior, 
where luncheon was served and a most enjoyable noon hour 


was passed, following which the afternoon was spent in the 


Pavilion: in reminiscences of old days in Gogebic County. 
Among many enjoyable items, Mrs. Catherine Lobb told why 
the spot near was called “Little Girl’s Point.” It involves 
an interesting story which will later appear in the Magazine. 
All in all, this was one of the most enjoyable meetings the 
Society has held in the Peninsula, 


O OUR hand comes the following inquiry from Mr. 
Henry McConnell of Walloon Lake, Michigan, addressed 
to Mr. Horace E. Burt of Chicago. If any of our readers 
can furnish the information desired, please communicate with 
the editor of this Magazine. 
Walloon Lake, Michigan | 
Oct. 11, 1923 
Mr. Horace E. Burt 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir 
I am looking for information concerning the name “Walloon” as 
applied to this Lake. Your Grandfather I believe surveyed some of 
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the Michigan lands; was it customary in surveying unsettled lands 
to name the lakes and streams at the time or was this done in draft- 
ing the plats? 

These townships were surveyed by John Mullet for the Government 
in 1840; on the plat the name of the lake is given as “Walloon,” 
while the real name for ages was “Muckwa,” or:Bear. This name 
is given on the early maps of Michigan, and it was always called 
Bear Lake until it became known as a summer resort and began to 
be mixed with a Bear Lake in Manistee County. Then the name 
was changed to Walloon. 

It has been suggested that owing to the great number of Loons 
here in the early days, that it was called Loon Lake with the “Wal” 
added to distinguish it from the numerous Loon Lakes. It has also 
been suggested that among the surveyors there was a Walloon, or a 
descendant, and it was named in his honor; also that perhaps there 
was a colony of Walloons here, but at that date this was an unbroken 
wilderness, and I can find no trace of Walloons west of central New 
York, and there only two centuries ago. 

What is your opinion? Is there any foundation for the above 
opinions, or is it simply a name that “happened.” 

I would appreciate it very much if you could give me any informa- 
tion on this, or tell me how I could solve this mystery. 

Yours Very Truly, 
Henry McConnell 


UR friend H. Bedford-Jones writes from 1448 S. 2nd St., 
Evansville, Indiana: 


The fact that I have been promised a future article for your Maga- 
zine concerning Strang’s Beaver Island kingdom, by a gentleman who 
has been intimately acquainted with most of the actors therein and 
who has an extensive collection of notes, documents and other con- 
temporary material, leads me to offer a few brief remarks on the 
kingdom as it is today, in the belief that the forthcoming article 
will be definitive and impartial. 

Most visitors to Beaver Island collect strange tales of Mormon days. 
Few of the local people offer correct data; one lady proudly exhibits 
a stout tree as Strang’s whipping-post. Also, the King’s Highway, 
so-called, is not that built by Strang. Even the official U. S. Lake 
Survey chart of the island contains some odd errors, notably that of 
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the position of the Jordan River. The “rotting timbers” of the dock 
on which Strang was shot, exist only in fancy, as that dock was 
long ago replaced by another which has since rotted. 

The present highway south from St. James was laid out through 
the center of the site of Strang’s tabernacle, and is a fine gravel road 
which later comes into what was the King’s Highway and follows it 
south. To the east of this, running south under the bluff and across 
the sand dunes by the ruins of the Mormon houses, ran another 
corduroy road, now impassable but capable of being traced. The Mor- 
mon sites are quite evident; many of them still contain portions of 
the original buildings, especially along the south shore of the harbor. 

Farther along this same shore, and now hidden beneath a thicket 
of saplings, is the grave of Bennet, marked only by a pile of stones 
and unknown to many folk. The original town straggled all along 
the west and south shores of the harbor; the present town occupies 
the west and north shores. 


The island folk are not reticent in regard to past days, but with a 
few exceptions their accuracy is to be gravely questioned. The Bed-. 
ford story runs in a riot of legend, and the sites shown visitors are 
liable to error; not many of the people know, indeed, that Strang’s 
print-shop still stands in the heart of the town, with other. buildings 
added to it. The position of the hewn timber used as a whipping-post 
is now wind-driven sand, and the tree mentioned above is located half 
a mile distant. 

It is to be regretted that writers of fiction—myself included—have 
not been better acquainted with the actual topography of the island. 
Mention has been made in published works of long cliffs and great 
swamps which have no existence in fact, just as publicists have gravely 
stated that Strang. took Bedford’s wife, and that the dispersal was 
caused by the body of a murdered woman drifting in a canoe to the 
mainland. Even within the past few years the statement has appeared 
that Bedford shot Strang—which he did not do at all—because of 
jealousy. Mrs. Bedford’s own story has never been given out, but I 
trust that it will appear in the promised article. 


The whole episode of Strang and the Beavers forms an intensely 
human document; the king’s inconsistency, his relations with McCul- 
lough, et al., his policies and his lack of policy, form no riddle what- 
ever but may be clearly interpreted in the light of human nature. 
While the people yet lived who took active parts in all these events, 
it was inevitable that they should endeavor to camouflage much of the 
actual history, or observe a discreet silence. Now, however, it is time 
that all this camouflage should be stripped away and the page of 
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history written upon a basis of unvarnished fact; and if this is done, 
as promised, by the one person who has established intimate con- 
tact between himself and the vanished actors on a vanished stage, 
and who holds many letters, documents and personal effects of Strang 
and others, I believe that the Michigan History Magazine will make a 
distinct and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Strang 
episode. 


OME time ago we invited our subscribers to contribute 
S their thought upon the question, Who is a pioneer, when 

did the pioneer period begin in Michigan, and when did 
it end?—and the responses have been interesting. 

One writes: “My own personal opinion of a pioneer is that 
he is a psychopathic case. I have spent my life pioneering 
in one thing or another and am still in the exciting but non- 
lucrative field. There was an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
a while ago, in which some man is quoted as saying, ‘Thank 
God, I am a contemporary. My wife read that much of it 
to me, with the mild suggestion that she was greatly in sym- 
pathy with the statement. A pioneer is not a contemporary 
by a long way, nor is he necessarily one who explores new 
physical geography. The field of pioneering and uplifting is 
open to all idealists, commonly called ‘nuts, and usually is 
pretty well crowded.” 


Kdward Frensdorf. (Hudson): ‘The pioneers are those who 
defy the elements, deny themselves of social pleasures and cast 
aside the temporary gain for what they hope will eventually 
bring happiness and independence. Few who are advanced 
thinkers can expect more than personal satisfaction, but when 
the thicket of dogma is cleared and the swamps of ignorance 
ditched the adventure into a new world of thought, or activity, 
is justified. We will continue to pioneer as long as we have 
those who will dare to venture on uncharted pilgrimages and 
blaze the way for the generations unborn who are ambitious 
for advancement.” 
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Byron A. Finney (Ann Arbor: “‘Who is the pioneer?’ 
Whoever blazes the way for human progress; and the period 
of pioneering, in Michigan or elsewhere, has neither beginning 
nor ending. We honor those who have gone before us, and 
welcome those who are coming after. Whoever finds new truth 


or method, or helps others to solve the new problems in the 
welfare of life may claim to be a pioneer.” 


LIBRARY PIONEERS 


Librarians are pioneers in every field of knowledge, 
Primeval woods or plains unknown to tillage, 

In city public library, in that of state or college, 
And in the country district or the village. 


Librarians are pioneers in all their daily duty; 
Their office is to “find a way or make one,”— 

And, of the many ways to usefulness or beauty, 
When any have been found, to take one. 


And should it be the low road, or should it be the high road, 
We never let our interest diminish, 

Or even should it lead us through unfrequented by-road, 
We point the way, or follow to a finish. 


For life is all a battle—problematical its living— 
And if we help the striver in the strife, 

The reward of our assistance is the joy of cheerful giving, 
Pioneering in the library—as in life. 


Warren W. Lamport (Lake City): “To me the definition of 
a pioneer seems simple, I have always thought of the pioneer 
as one who early enters an unsettled region and takes part in 
its development, whether it be in clearing the land, in establish- 
ing business enterprises, or in discharging professional duties. 
Such are usually confined to the first few years of a com- 
munity’s life. Pioneer days in Michigan are practically ended, 
although many of the pioneers of the state are yet with us. 
I have been a resident of the state for over fifty years, yet 
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have never thought of myself as a pioneer, because in child- 
hood I was brought into a county that was well developed. 
I should say that pioneer days in any county began with the 
coming of the first permanent white settlers.” 


H. Bedford Jones (Evansville, Ind.): “A pioneer, in the 


sense required for this symposium, I believe may be defined as 
one who has 


“Faith, that these forest winds will blow 
The dust of towns above his grave.” 


“Since the pioneer period is one of clearing, settling and 
adaptation, this period began in Michigan when the French 
colonized the western tip of the lower peninsula with Ottawas 
in 1741, removing thence the old mission of St. Ignace de 
Michilimackinac, and entitling the new effort L’Arbre Croche 
Mission. This was a deliberate pioneering. 

“This period will not end in Michigan until the last square 
mile of the upper peninsula is charted and settled and 
definitely owned. Only fences put a stop to pioneering. Cut- 
over lands entice many a pioneer to heartbreak today.” 


Milton FE. Osborn (Ann Arbor): “In military parlance, a 
pioneer is a foot soldier whose duty it is to go on ahead of 
the regular army to remove obstructions, build roads, bridges, 
ete., so that the army may advance unhindered. 

“Tf I understand the common acceptance of the term, the 
pioneer is one who goes into a new undeveloped country for 
the purpose of actual settlement and the establishment of a 
home for himself and his descendants. I would include also 
the country doctor, preacher, teacher, and all others who 
endure the hardships and privations of the new settlement, but 
with the emphasis always on the actual settler on the soil. 

“The pioneers of Michigan were often literally foot soldiers, 
walking the entire distance from their native state in the 
East beside their team of horses or oxen to the site which 
they had selected for their new home in the virgin forest. 
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“It seems to me impossible to set any date in years when 
the pioneer days in Michigan began and ended, for each region 
had its own pioneer days. For instance the “Oak Openings” 
were easily cleared for crops as compared with the more heavily: 
wooded regions, and the ‘Big Village,’ as Kalamazoo was 
called, was the center of an advanced civilization at a very 
early date, Kalamazoo College being founded in 1833, four 
years before the State University. On the other hand there 
are many regions in the state which are still in the pioneer 
stage of development, and still other regions, such as much 
of the ‘cut over’ land, where the pioneer has not yet pene- 
trated, and where state assistance will be required before the 
pioneer can get a foothold.” 


Brayton Saltonstall (Charlevoix): “A pioneer is an advance 
scout in the forward march of civilization, who faces the . 
dangers and difficulties of untrodden paths, bearing the bur- 
den and the toil of adventure, paving the way for the onward 
march of humanity. The teacher who first brings the light to 
mental darkness, the navigator who explores uncharted seas, 
the scientist who adds to the sum of human knowledge, the 
inventor whose genius provides new and better methods, the 
mechanic whose skill and labor ameliorate the conditions of 
living, the farmer who tames the wilderness, felling the forests 
and transforming them into productive farms, all are pioneers 
who deserve praise for their persevering endeavors; they are 
the torch bearers leading the way over unblazed trails to the 
utopias toward which humanity presses. 

“Pioneering implies permanent results. In this sense there 
were no pioneers in Michigan until the conditions permitted 
such results. Some of the necessary conditions were the 
acquisition of title to the lands, the survey of them by the 
United States Government and the offering of the same to the 
public for entry. 

“The making of a home was the lure which attracted the 
pioneer settlers. What does not Michigan owe to them? The 
transformation which they initiated is most marvelous and 
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without the impetus which they supplied would not have been 
accomplished. The records of the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society are full of the experiences of the hardy pio- 
neers who put their lives into the task of making this common- 
wealth what it is today. Its inhabitants would appreciate 
better the blessings now enjoyed were they familiar with the 
tribulations suffered for their sakes by the pioneers of Michi- 
gan beginning with the nineteenth century.” 


Albert H. Finn (Detroit): “What is a pioneer? The dic- 
tionary cold-bloodedly says: ‘one who goes before.’ But pioneer- 
ing, historically, means more than that. In the great middle- 
west we have seen the finest examples of the pioneer. First, 
He was a constructive genius—not an exploiter, but a builder. 
Second, He was a man of faith—faith in his country, in his 
own resourcefulness, in the future, but over and above all 
else in God. Third, A man of ideals—he keenly appreciated 
the fundamental factors in our Christian civilization: the 
home, the school, the church, the college. These were always 
in his calculations. Fourth, He was the embodiment of a new 
spirit which is now recognized everywhere as the American 
spirit. The early colonies did not truly interpret this new 
idealism—they were too close to the Old World, socially, 
politically and financially. The frontier of the Middlewest 
developed this new consciousness, which Professor Turner and 
others have recognized as the distinctive characteristic of the 
American people. . It came partly of vision and partly of 
environment—the problem of taming the forest and laying 
the foundation of a better civilization. 

“Pioneering in Michigan began with the forming of the 
Northwest Territory; and while there are still feeble efforts 
in pioneering, the pioneering I have in mind continued until 
the tide toward the cities set in in the early seventies.” 


C. B. Burr (Wagner Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.): “Like 
most big words which are confidently employed in current 
conversation and writing, ‘Pioneer’ is not satisfactorily 
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definable. Should it be discovered that two individuals con- 
tributing to the symposium are in exact agreement it may 
well be surprising. Separated by several thousands of miles 
from my own library I am at the moment laboring under an 
extra heavy handicap and cannot give even the (doubtless 
inadequate) dictionary definition. 

“Words are to me the most interesting things in the world 
except people, but the exact implication of words and phrases 
is practically intangible when it comes to analysis. Though 
the individual uttering them may feel that he is making a 
sage and conclusive observation he couldn’t, whether pulpiteer 
or soap-box orator, for the life and soul of him reveal their 
complete purport. We talk of electricity, atmosphere, gravity, 
seismic disturbances, as if we knew about the essentials of 
these. How many people would agree upon the interpreta- 
tion of the simple phrase ‘He is a good man’? Who can 
define the word ‘Christian’ acceptably to an intelligent critic? 
For that matter what is indeed an ‘intelligent critic’? What 
does one mean when he declares a_ painting ‘artistic’? 
Artistic from what angle? Canons of Art there are none of 
universal acceptance. What is ‘usage’ in the employment of 
words? Obviously there is no such thing, generally speaking. 
‘What stream is that’? I inquired of one seated next to me 
in a railway coach compartment in Ireland. He replied 
loftily and contemptuously, where politeness would have 
answered equally well, even for a self-sufficient Englishman, 
‘That’s not a stream, sir, that’s the famous Boyne River.’ 
And this reminds me, he carried ‘luggage,’ I ‘baggage.’ Are 
a ‘creek’ in the North and a ‘branch’ in the South the same 
kind of ‘stream,’ or is one or the other possibly a ‘brook’ or a 
‘brooklet’ ? 

“To be serious as to the pioneer in Michigan I should regard 
one such who came into the state at or before the time of 
its admission to the Union, and ‘Sons of Pioneers’ and 
‘Daughters of Pioneers’ the succeeding generation from this 
stock. It is I believe inexpedient to confuse the term ‘native’ 
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or even ‘early settler’ with ‘pioneer,’ however much this may 
impair sentimental values. I should for instance personally 
prefer to regard my father, Allen R. Burr, as a pioneer 
although he did not move to Lansing from Ohio until 1854 (as 
I remember) .” 


Mrs, Franc L. Adams (Mason): “Webster defines a 
‘pioneer’ as ‘one who goes before to prepare the way for an- 
other,’ and if taken in its broadest sense, the ‘pioneer period’ 
has not ended, and never will, for as there have been pioneers 
in all Michigan activities, so there will continue to be through 
the years to come. 

“In an historical society we naturally think of pioneers as 
those early day settlers who came into this country while it 
was still inhabited by the red man, and while swamps and 
forests in their natural state covered the land. 

“Tf the theory propounded by Hon. O. M. Barnes in 1874 
was a correct one, the actual pioneers of Michigan trod this 
land some 2,000 years ago, as he claimed the mounds in 
Ingham county, together with their contents showed that 
human beings, endowed with fertile brain power, had lived 
here, cultivated the land, raised their families and buried 
their dead, before they passed into oblivion and were followed 
by a long period of time regarding which all history of this 
section is silent. ; 

“Of course we never count the Indians as pioneers, but we 
must admit that they were helpful in preparing the way for 
the white man, for their trails were always over the most 
accessible routes, later utilized by the settlers for roads, and 
their camps and farms occupied the most fertile lands near 
streams best suited for them to obtain a livelihood. We are 
told but little of the hardships they endured, because their 
historians had not the advantages of the white man, but every 
item concerning the life of the people who came to Michigan 
from toward the rising sun, has been carefully preserved. 
We know of the ambition, energy, perseverance and courage 
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of both the men and the women who made Michigan, and 
we also know of the hardships and privations they endured, 
and for these things their memories will be honored and 
revered through the generations to come. 

“Again I say that according to Webster’s definition the 
pioneer period began centuries ago, and will never end as 
long as there are people left to prepare the way for others.” 


Daniel Strange (Grand Ledge): “Pioneers are the early 
leaders in any enterprise, opening up the way for others. By 
common usage, the pioneers of a given region are the early 
settlers of that region; those who cut their roads from two 
to forty miles through primeval forests, built the first habita- 
tions, the first roads, the first bridges, established schools and 
churches, organized governments for townships and counties, 
and thus ‘opened up’ the way for later settlers. 

“When did the pioneer period begin in Michigan and when 
did it end? It began and ended in different parts of the 
state at very different dates. It ended in Monroe county in 
the long ago. In the remotest county of the state it may 
have scarcely begun. In south central Michigan, say in 
Ingham and Eaton counties, it began with the first settler in 
1832 and continued for a number of years thereafter. I can 
answer only for this region. The Pioneer Society of Ingham 
and Eaton counties was organized Feb. 22, 1872. They then 
adopted the rule that those who established themselves here 
before 1847 and have continued since, are eligible as pioneers. 
At this time I think we might well extend the latter date 
and give the pioneer period an entire generation of 33 years 
from 1832 to 1865, at the end of the Civil War. Pioneering 
or ‘opening up’ these counties for future settlers ended at 
that time, for there were then as many miles of road opened 
(not so good as at present, it is true) and there were as many 
bridges, as many school houses (excluding the cities), as many 
or more churches (but not the edifices), trading posts as 
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near, gristmills as near and sawmills much nearer and more 
numerous. In short these counties were fully ‘opened up.’ 
It may be that more land has been cleared since 1865 than 
before but by what different methods! I, myself, cleared a 
farm of 400 acres after 1865 but I was never a pioneer. Roads 
were upon two sides of the 400 acres before I was born, and 
the schools, churches, courts, etc., as accessible in 1865 as now. 
My father was a pioneer, entering this land when there was 
not a roadway nor an inhabitant within ten miles of it. I 
cleared more land than he but by what different method! He 
cleared and burnt the many feet in depth of rubbish that 
encumbered the earth that he might get at the soil. I cleared 
the timber for the value I found in it and with the aid of a 
sawmill but half a mile away. 

“Another reason why I limit the pioneer period here to a 
single generation is that all the modes and methods of pio- 
neer life terminated at that time. The pioneer life was the 
simple life of their ancestors for generations. All their cook- 
ing was by the open fire-place with fire-dogs and crane, with 
suspended hooks and kettles, with movable tin oven in front 
baking by reflected heat. Women carded the wool in their 
homes, spun the yarn from the rolls they made, then wove the 
cloth and cut and made the garments for the family; sewing 
with needle by light of a tallow dip or a burning rag nearly 
immersed in bear’s grease or ‘coons-ile’ Every farmer 
mended his own shoes and if he did not make them they were 
made by the tramp shoemaker who took his pay from the 
flour or pork barrel. The axe and the hoe were the farmer’s 
main implements, made by the neighboring blacksmith but 
the handles made by himself. He also made his rakes, scythe- 
snaths, cradles, ox-yokes and sleds. With the aid of his 
blacksmith he repaired his wagon. If he bought a plow it 
was the cast-iron portion only while he made and fitted the 
beam, handles and braces. My father made his own log house 
and all its furniture, bed-steads, table, rocking chairs for 
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himself, wife and little ones. The axe and the rifle have not 
been the farmer’s main dependence since 1865, for the wild 
beasts were then exterminated and the wild game had 
departed. He no longer gathered all his meat from the wilder- 
ness and his berries from the marshes and slashings. 

“The coming of the cook-stove, the sewing machine and the 
kerosene lamp in 1865 changed indoor life completely and the 
coming of mowers, reapers, improved cultivators and portable 
saw-mills revolutionized the pioneer’s labor. The coming of 
railroads into these counties in 1865 brought manufactured 
products of innumerable kinds to their farms and homes and 
the pioneer’s methods had departed forever. All honor to 
these sturdy, stalwart sons of toil and privation.” 

Others may live as long, we know, 
Perhaps more griefs and sorrows know, 


But none again can undergo 
The hardships they have seen. 


To change a forest into farms, 

With strong right hand and sturdy arms, 
While wife and children dread alarms 
And wild wood miseries, 


Is done but once in any place, 
And not another age or race 

Can here again their steps retrace 
Through all the centuries. 


Several other replies were received, none less interesting, but 
space forbids the publishing of more in this issue. 


ROF. lL. A. Chase, Corresponding-Secretary, Marquette 
i Historical Society has recently secured valuable 

additions to the Society’s collections, consisting largely 
of manuscript reports relating to mining properties which 
belong mostly to the years 1864 and 1865. Following is a list 
of the additions: 
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Argument in Favor of the Construction of a New Lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Articles of Association and By-laws of the Ward Mining Company. 
Detroit, 1854. ; 

A Brief Account of the Lake Superior Copper Company, Boston, 1845. 

“William Austin Burt,” published by James T. White and Co., New 
York. (This is a memoir of the inventor of the first typewriter, the 
solar compass and the equatorial sextant, whose party of surveyors 
discovered iron ore at Negaunee in 1845.) . 

Constitution of the State of Michigan, 1850. 

Directory to Mines, Furnaces, and other places in Marquette County, 
of interest to Engineers, for the use of visiting members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers. Lake Superior Meeting, Aug. 24-25, 
1880. The Mining Journal, Marquette, Mich. 

A Discourse pronounced at the Capitol of the United States, in the 
Hall of Representatives, before the American Historical Society, Janu- 
ary 30, 1836, by the Hon. Lewis Cass, President of the Society, to 
which are prefixed its Constitution and the names of its Officers. 
Washington P. Thompson, 1836. 

Exhibit of the Condition and Prospects of the Lake Superior Iron 
Company, June, 1853. New York, 1853. 

The Early Northwest. An address before the American Historical 
Association, in Washington, December 26, 1888, by the President, 
William Frederick Poole, LL.D. The Knickerbocker Press, N. Y., 1889. 

First State Constitution, 1835, and proposed Constitutions of 1867 
and 1873. 

J. W. Foster and J. D. Whitney, U. S. Geologists—Report on the 
Geology of the Lake Superior Land District: Part II. The Iron 
Region, together with the general geology. Washington, 1851. 

Michigan and its Resources, Lansing, Mich., 1882. 

The Red Book of Michigan; a Civil, Military and Biographical His- 
tory, by Charles Lanman. Detroit, 1871. 

Report upon certain Mineral Lands in the Ontonagon District, Lake 
Superior. 

Report upon certain Mineral lands, on St. Ignace Island, North Shore 
of Lake Superior. 


Report on Lead Ores from the North Shore of Lake Superior, 
analyzed for Mr. H. Grenelle. 

Report upon certain mineral lands on Black Bay, North Shore, 
Lake Superior. 

Report concerning certain mineral lands at Caribou Bluff, Black 
Bay, Lake Superior. 
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Report upon the mining fields of the Pacific Mining Company, 
Porcupine District, Lake Superior. 

Report of an examination of lands near Alpena, Thunder Bay, Mich. 
—Including an examination of the Oil Springs of Ennis Killen, C. W. 

Report upon certain mineral lands situated at Current River, Thun- 
der Bay, Lake Superior. 

Report upon certain mineral lands on McKenzies River, Thunder 
Bay, North Shore of Lake Superior. 

Report upon the Mines of the Brooklyn Mining Company, situated in 
Ontonagon County, Michigan. 

Report on certain mineral lands situated in the Lake Superior 
Copper Belt, belonging to Edward Sales, Esq., Ontonagon, Michigan. 

Report to the Trustees of Lake Superior Copper Company, by Charles 
T. Jackson, M. D., Boston, 1845. 

Report of the Committee, appointed on the 5th Instant, to enquire 
into the expediency of authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint an agent to purchase of the Indians, a Tract of Land on 
the South Side of Lake Superior, which shall include the Great Copper 
Bed. 17th March, 1800. Committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next, Published by order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Report of the Mohawk Mining Company for the year 1903. N. Y., 
1904. 

Report of the Directors of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Co., 
Detroit, 1858. 

Reports of the Lake Superior Mining Institute for the years 1893, 
1900, 1902, 1904, 1906 and 1910. (Taken in connection with the reports 
now in the possession of the Peter White Public Library, they pro- 
vide a nearly complete file of these reports. There are still lacking, 
however, the reports for the years 1907, 1909, 1913 and 1914, which 
it is hoped some friend of the Society will turn over to it.) 

St. Mary’s Canal Mineral Land Co., New York, 1859. 


HE following correction is received from Dr. Samuel 
Dickie of Albion College: 

“May I correct your note on page 105, Michigan History 
Magazine, January-April, 1923? First:—Madelon Stockwell, 
—later Mrs. Turner, was not taken by death in her early life. 
She now lives in Kalamazoo, in her own house on Woodward 
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Avenue. Second:—Miss Stockwell was not the first woman 
graduate of the University of Michigan. 

“On March 27, 1871, the Regents granted to Amanda San- 
ford the degree of Doctor of Medicine and to Sarah Killgore 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

“In June, 1871, the Regents granted Amelia Upjohn and 
Mary Upjohn the degree of Bachelor of Pharmaceutica! 
Chemistry. 

“In June, 1872, four women were graduated as follows: 
Miss Anderson,—degree, Doctor of Medicine; Miss Ayres,— 
degree, Doctor of Medicine; Miss Frances Gage,—degree, 
Bachelor of Arts or Science; Miss Madelon Stockwell,—degree, 
Bachelor of Arts or Science. These two were the first 
graduates of the Literary Department. 

“Miss Stockwell, while not the first woman to graduate 
from the University, may have been the first woman to regis- 
ter, which she did on February 2, 1870.” 
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OF THE MICHIGAN 


NEw , SUPPORTING MEMBERS 
PIONEER AND HIsTorical. SOCIETY, ENROLLED 


SINCE JANUARY, 1923 


Berrien: 

Buchanan, Mrs. E. V., Hillsdale 
Kisley, Mrs. R. C., Benton Harbor 
Harwood, Mrs. Olive Harriet, Benton Harbor 


Branch: 
Luedders, Mr. Otto E., Coldwater 


Calhoun: 
Sabin, Cleve, Homer 
Winslow, Dr. Rollin C., Battle Creek 


Chippewa: 
Green, Mr. Thomas J., Sault Ste. Marie 
Eaton: 
Ward, Mrs. Clifford, Charlotte 
Genesee: 
Parsons, Cassen E., Grand Blanc 


Grand Traverse: 
Roberts, Mrs. Mary Ann Stevens, Traverse City 


Ingham: 
Hermes, Mr. Wm. L., Lansing 
Hoyt, Mr. Herman L., Lansing 
Johnson, Miss Jennie E., Lansing 


Weippert, Miss Mary, Lansing 
Jackson: 
Atherton, Mr. Lewis, Jackson 
Kalamazoo: 
Todd, Mr. Albert M., Kalamazoo 
Kent: 
White, Mr. A. S., Grand Rapids 


Livingston: 
Huntington, Miss Frances I., Howell 





Macomb: 
Stephens, Mr. Roy J., Warren 
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Marquette: 
Everett, C. R., Marquette 
Harkin, Dr. F. MC., C.D., Marquette 
Phelps, Peter W., Marquette 
Ropes, Miss E. Luella, Ishpeming 
Von Zellan, Dr. J. O., Marquette 
Young, Mr. Roscoe C., Marquette 


Menominee: 
Cordes, Mrs. Pauline Frederick, Menominee 
Harris, Mr. Michael, Harris 


Montcalm: 
Kelsey, Mrs. L. E., Lakeview 


Oakland: 
Bowe, Mrs. A. J., Birmingham 
McGinnis, Norma L., Holly 
Sly, Miss Addie, Birmingham 





Osceola: 
Meade, Mr. B. F., Marion 
Roscommon: ) 
Carter, Mrs. Kate B., St. Helen : 
Saginaw: 
Kempton, Mrs. R. M., Saginaw d 
ig 


Robertson, Mr. A., Saginaw 
Smith, Mr. Louis, Saginaw 


Wayne: 
Fairchild, Mrs. Newell N., Wyandotte 
Hamilton, Mrs. C., Plymouth 
Hathaway, Mrs. Stephen Conger, Plymouth 
Shaw, Mr. William R., Plymouth 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS OUTSIDE OF STATE ADDED IN 1923 


Braid, Mr. Andrew, Windsor, Ont., Canada 
Doran, Rev. William T., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Heartman, Mr. Charles F., Metuchen, New, Jersey 
Tuuk, Rev. Edward J., Chicago, Il. 


DECEASE OF THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
HAS BEEN REPORTED SINCE JANUARY, 1923 


*Beebe, Mrs. Cynthia, Vicksburg 

Collin, Rev. Henry P., Coldwater 
Langley, Mr. Wm. T., Centerville 
Smith, Judge Clement, Hastings 
*Smith, Hon. J. M. C., Charlotte 
Widdicomb, Mr. William, Grand Rapids 


*Honorary member. 
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N INTRODUCTION To THE History or History. By James T. Shot- 
well, Ph.D., professor of history in Columbia University. Colum- 
bia University Press, N. Y., 1922, pp. 339, price $4. 

This is one of the volumes in the series, “Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies,” published by Columbia University and edited 
by the author of this number. For the scholarship of this work Dr. 
Shotwell’s name is sufficient. It is what it pretends to be, merely 
an introduction to the subject, leading the general reader to a study 
of antique historiography. This field has been little tilled, and has 
usually been left to the professional student. Prof. Shotwell writes 
with a warmth of enthusiasm that fires the imagination. On the 
whole, this work is a profound interpretation admirably written, and 
readers will wish that other volumes may follow rapidly covering 
later periods. The main body of the work closes with the Roman 
period. 


UROPE: 1450-1789. By Edward Raymond Turner, Ph.D., pro- 
K fessor of history in the University of Michigan. Doubleday, 
Page and Co., N. Y., 1923, pp. 871, price $3.50. 

In an earlier number of the Magazine we have reviewed Professor 
Turner’s Europe: 1789-1920, and Europe Since 1870. In this latest 
volume the author has gone back to the period before the French 
Revolution and traced the development of European civilization for the 
three centuries immediately preceding. Primarily the book is intended 
to be used as a college text, but it will find favor with a wide circle 
outside of the classroom. It is written like the earlier works with 
the same charm of style, and deals with a period that is in itself 
one of absorbing interest. The author says of this work: 

“Many matters dealt with have long ceased to be issues. Others 
touch instinct or prejudice as strongly as ever. About religion the 
author has tried to give fairly and honestly what each side wished or 
believed. Call it ignorance, not bad faith, if he fails to be fair. 

“Such a task has been harder since he has not tried to avoid diffi- 
culties by omission or removing the passion and feeling that lived in 
these former times; for in what he has written he greatly wishes 
the past to live again. 
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“In course of composition the three centuries described have passed 
and repassed in his mind like some pageant, with long procession of 
men and women living their appointed time. Some of them have 
seemed very fine and noble. He has watched them sometimes troubled 
with problems that trouble us still. 

“Information is given about governments and about diplomatic and 
military affairs more fully than in previous manuals of this sort. The 
author has ventured, however, to devote a third of the number of his 
chapters directly to economic and, especially, to social matters. If 
these chapters are not assigned for regular study, he hopes that some 
students may be drawn to read of their own accord.” 

The work is amply supplied with maps, diagrams, and bibliographical 
aids, and a full and satisfactory index. 


HE WILiiAM L. CLEMENTS LIBRARY OF AMERICANA AT THE UNIVER- 


SITY OF MICHIGAN. By William L. Clements. Published by the 
University, Ann Arbor, 1923, pp. 228. 
The purpose of this volume is to acquaint the reader with the chief 


sources of information about the periods of discovery and of the 
American Revolution covered by materials in the Clements Library. 
The body of the book is arranged chronologically in a series of inter- 
esting chapters which reflect the enthusiasm of the collector; in each 
chapter the materials are given their proper setting, and the general 
effect is to create a desire to know something at first hand about 
these rare and invaluable sources of early American history. The 
narrative portion of the text forms a salutary check upon traditional 
ideas about these periods which every teacher of American history 
will welcome in this connected form. 


OLITICAL IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: BRITANNIC AMERI- 
CAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF IMPERIAL ORGANIZATION, 
1765 ro 1775. By Randolph Greenfield Adams, Ph. D. (formerly 
Assistant Professor of History in Trinity College, North Carolina; 
now Librarian, William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan). 
Trinity College Press, Durham, N. C., 1922, pp. 207, price $2. 
This is a timely volume, dealing with many questions of immediate 
interest, but it is not propaganda. The author has approached his 
field in the spirit of the historian who desires to know the truth and 
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to tell it impartially. In the light of the present world movement 
which seeks to find some durable basis of peace, this study will be 
specially welcomed by all who believe that the hope of the future 
lies in the mutual understanding and firm friendship of the world’s 
two greatest democracies. The work is abundantly documented and 
supplied with bibliographical notes. It is the initial volume of the 
“Trinity College Publications,” published under the auspices of a 
research committee of the faculty and edited by Professor William 
T. Laprade. 


HE Disruption or VirGiniA. (In its original form, a thesis pre- 
"hase to the faculty of the graduate school of the University of 

Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy.) By James Clyde McGregor, Mac- 
millans, N. Y., 1922, pp. 328, price $2. 

Our readers will be more or less familiar’ with the story of the 
division of the ‘Old Dominion” during the Civil War and the erec- 
tion of the western portion into the state of West Virginia. Here in 
this volume is told the story of sectional difficulties which led to this 
event, in which we see the reluctance of the people of western Vir- 
ginia either to leave the Union or to break up the State. The question 
is considered as to whether the admission of West Virginia under 
these conditions was constitutional. Much new material has been used. 
The scope of the work includes the course of events from Lincoln’s 
election to the admission of West Virginia in June, 1863. 


HE Economic CAUSES OF MODERN Wars: A StTuDY OF THE PERIOD 
"T'ssrsasis. By John Bakeless, M. A. Printed for the Depart- 

ment of Political Science of Williams College, by Moffat, Yard 
and Co., N. Y., 1921, pp. 265, price $4. 

The timely nature of this study is indicated by the chapter titles: 
The Causes of Wars—The Economic Motives of Colonial Rivalry—The 
Economic Motives of the World War, 1914-1918—The Prevention of 
War by International Finance—Internationalism and Economic Con- 
flict—The League of Nations. 

In these chapters the author sets forth the striking paradox that 
the same forces which tend to bring about war tend also towards inter- 
national solidarity and permanent peace. In the series of causes, in- 
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dustrialism and colonial expansion are pointed out as fundamental, 
countered by a high degree of financial inter-relationships among 
nations tending towards co-operation. 

Are these causes working faster towards war than towards peace? 
The author thinks they have done so hitherto; the question is whether 
they must continue to do so. 

The general argument of this work was first presented in the 
Seminar in the Philosophy of History at Harvard University and has 
the benefit of criticism and subsequent revision. In its present form 
it won first place in the David A. Wells prize essay contest at Williams 
College. 


1815. Wire OTHER PAPERS RELATING TO HIS EXPERIENCE IN DART- 

MOOR PRISON. Prepared for publication by the Burton Historical 
Collection, Detroit Public Library. Published by the Michigan Society 
of Colonial Wars, [Detroit], 1922, pp. 71. 

A vivid story of sea experiences and life as a British prisoner of 
war, the Journal comprises in this edition twenty-eight printed pages. 
It ends abruptly, but is pieced out with letters, poems, and other 
materials. A brief bibliography is appended. 

The manuscript has an interesting history. Records of the Valpey 
family show that the writer of the Journal died at sea on his way 
home in the spring of 1816, the diary reaching homé in his sea chest 
with his other belongings. Long treasured by the family, it came 
later into the hands of Mr. Lewis Nelson Valpey, father of the editor 
of this volume, Mr. E. G. Valpey, and after the father’s death it was 
purchased by Mr. C. M. Burton. This edition is limited to three 
hundred numbered copies. 


J OURNAL oF JosSEPH VALPEY, JR., OF SALEM: NOVEMBER, 1813-AprIL, 


NATURALIST IN THE GREAT LAKES REGION. By Elliot Rowland 
Acorns, of the School of Education, University of Chicago. The 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIll., 1922, pp. 328, price 
(educational edition) postpaid $2.60. 

In few regions has nature displayed more varied evidences of her 
creative power than about the Great Lakes. This little book describes 
what the lover of nature is likely to find most interesting there and 
helps to make the outdoors appeal even to the uninitiated. It is 
specially full about the living things,—birds, flowers, insects. It is 
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a practical volume, yet does not sacrifice the scientific basis. Pub- 
lished as a number in the University of Chicago Nature-Study Series, 
and intended specially for teachers. 


HE BritisH 1nN Iowa. By Jacob Van Der Zee. Published at Iowa 
Tcits in 1922 by the State Historical Society of Iowa, pp. 340. 
The movement of populations has always made a stirring appeal 
to the imagination. There is something specially fascinating about 
the Old World chronicles which tell of these events, but hardly less 
striking and picturesque is the story of the migrations which have 
peopled the Great West of the North American continent. People of 
Michigan will sense a companionship in this narrative of the peopling 
of portions of Iowa by the immigrants from the British Isles. A 
piece of historical writing as well done as is this volume for Iowa 
remains yet to be done for Michigan, for any of the elements of its 
population. A pleasant feature of the work is the use of abundant _ 
source material, which if sometimes not well digested is always in 
point. Diligent use has been made of Iowa newspapers. 


EN OF THE OLD STONE AGE; THEIR ENVIRONMENT, LIFE AND ART. 

By Henry Fairfield Osborn, Sc.D., Princeton, Research professor 

of Zoology in Columbia University, and Vertebrate Palaeontol- 
ogist of the United States Geological Survey. Illustrated. Third edi- 
tion. Scribners, N. Y., 1922, price $5. 

The work of Dr. Osborn is too well known to need extensive com- 
ment. While his field lies somewhat outside that of history proper, 
it has an intense appeal for all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the human race, and whatever may be said as to his view- 
point there is little to be gained by taking the attitude of a hostile 
critic, a position which tends to discredit in advance whatever the 
critic may say and convinces only those who are already convinced. 
It is a controversial field, as all fields must be which are relatively 
new. But such truth as there is to be found here will prevail. If 
history teaches anything it teaches that Truth ought to prevail. 

The interest in this volume is shown by its several reprints and 
editions in a half dozen years. The author here gives the results 
of observations made on a tour of the country of the men of the Old 
Stone Age in company with three distinguished archeologists of 
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France. The regions visited are principally east of Bordeaux and 
south of Toulouse, and the impression received, says the author, is 
that here is the oldest center of human habitation of which we have a 
complete record of continuous residence from a period as remote as 
100,000 years, in contrast with which Egyptian, Aegean and Mesopo- 
tamian civilizations appear as of yesterday. 

The attempt to place the long chapter of prehistory on an historical 
basis has many dangers, of which the author confesses himself to be 
aware. The field is related of course to that of the antiquity of the 
oldest implements shaped by the human hand, and the method is 
somewhat similar. Such a field can be profitably cultivated only by 
the highly technical specialist, and this volume appears by the author’s 
acknowledgments to represent the co-operation of many specialists 
upon a single and very complex problem. In this third edition the 
author adds an account of the palaeolithic history of Spain and of the 
western region of northern Africa. 








